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WHAT BRANCHES SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN COMMON SCHOOLS? 


To most minds, this question is beset with difficulties. On 
the one hand, it seems highly desirable that the range of studies 
in our common or district schools, should be much more extend- 
ed than it usually is. The instruction which the mass of our 
population receive, beyond that of the family, is obtained at 
these schools. In proof of this, if proof were necessary, it is 
sufficient to cite the fact so often adverted to, of a late legisla- 
ture of one of our New England States, consisting of about 200 
members, and embracing, without doubt, as full a proportion of 
learned men as our modern legislatures usually do, of whom it 
was ascertained that 180 received all, or nearly all, their instruc- 
tion at the district schools. And if such is the fact in regard to 
legislative bodies, how is it with the whole community! And 
if our district schools are, in the result, the principal places of 
instruction, it seems highly desirable, to say the least, that the 
elements of something else should be taught in them, besides 
mere spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geog- 
raphy. 

‘On the other hand, it is argued that more branches are al- 
ready introduced into our schools, than can be taught thorough- 
ly ; that the teachers are so overburdened with pupils of all 
ages, demanding variety of treatment, discipline and lessons, 
and furnished with such a variety of school books, that nothing 
can be done; that instead of adding to the list of branches 
now required to be taught, it would not only be an act of mercy 
to both teacher and pupil, but a matter of economy to all con- 
cerned, to diminish the number, rather than increase it ; and that 
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it is better, far better, to spell and read and write correctly, than 
by attempting a dozen branches, to acquire a thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of none. Ourpupils ‘go through’ their gram- 
mars and geographies and histories and arithmetics, it is said, 
and yet know little more in reality on these very topics, than 
their fathers, who never studied them at all ; while they are ac- 
tually their inferiors, in point of reading and penmanship. Where 
then, it is asked, and certainly not without an appearance of rea- 
son, do we find proof of the importance of adding to a list, al- 
ready too large, a multitude of new studies ? » We acknowledge 
the importance of the subjects and sciences you maintain ; we 
do not attempt to deny that it would be profitable and pleasur- 
able to understand something of them all, but how can we? 

This latter view of things has lately been advanced in some 
of our public papers, and pressed and defended with great sin- 
cerity and much ingenuity. Nor are we sure that the labors of 
Mr Brooks, of Hingham, and of others, to bring into public no- 
tice the Prussian system of Education, may not have contributed 
to bring out these essays. If it should prove so, we are not to 
be surprised at it. Indeed, it'should be expected. If fifteen or 
twenty branches can be taught in the elementary schools of 
Prussia, it will much more readily be believed, by the mass of 
our citizens—by people we mean of plain common sense—that 
there are circumstances of society in Prussia, an absolute monar- 
chy, which render the course practicable and feasible there, than 
that the same course, in this country, would be either feasible or 
possible. 

What then can be done? Are the lessons of those who wish 
to improve our schools, and elevate the standard of education 
and instruction among us, to be overlooked or disregarded ; 
or, worse than this, are they to be set down as injurious? Or, 
is there some way of reconciling two things, which, according to 
the statements we have just made, seem so obviously to clash 
with each other ? 

We believe the latter. We believe there is a way, by means 
of which, all that is said to be taught in the Prussian schools,— 
religion, reading, spelling, writing, music, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, history, natural history, natural philosophy, technology, pol- 
itics, political economy, foreign modern languages, logical exer- 
cises, (including grammar) metaphysics, composition and decla- 
mation,—and much more, to wit: hygiene, physiology and psy- 
chology, unless indeed, these are comprehended under the gen- 
eral term natural history, can be taught, at least their elements, 
and without increased expense, except for female assistant teach- 
ers, in all our district schools. Perhaps we ought, however, to 
except the study of the foreign modern languages. 
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Such an assumption—the assertion that we can teach even 
the elements of twenty or more different branches in a district 
school—will seem to many, so strange, not to say so utterly par- 
adoxical, that it becomes our duty to state the methods by which 
such a result can be accomplished. 

The truth is, that the elements of all these sciences, foreign lan- 
guages and music excepted, may be taught by two or three 
simple exercises, in the most simple manner ; and that too,with- 
out the usual array of hard names and tasks and books and ap- 
paratus. 

The first of these exercises may be called spelling or defining ; 
or spelling and defining ; or, if the teacher or parent be not over 
fond of names, he need not call it either. It is enough, if the 
thing itself be understood ; the name is of but secondary impor- 
tance. 

They may be required to take their slates and pencils,—for 
these are instruments which we always deem indispensable to 
every pupil who has a place in our school room, and with which, 
if necessary, we always furnish them, at our own expense—and 
write down certain words which we shall mention. Sometimes 
the words are dictated to them slowly ; at others, they are re- 
quired to transcribe them from a spelling book, a dictionary, or 
a reading book.—Perhaps we give them, at first, a lesson of 
twenty words. 

These words, they are requested to study, by means of a dic- 
tionary, or any other aids they can procure, in such a way as to 
get the fullest idea they possibly can, of their meaning. They 
are not expected tocommit them to memory ; though if any pu- 
pils choose to do so, there can be no objection. 

When the hour assigned for the purpose arrives, each word is 
taken up in its order, and conversed about. Every pupil is invi- 
ted to ask questions, and speak his mind fully and freely. It is 
usually found that in the course of a single lesson, one or more 
words will lead to conversation involving geography or history ; 
others to facts in geology, mineralogy, chemistry, or physiology ; 
others again to mathematics, or religion, or politics. And if 
these subjects should not be involved, all of them, in the first 
lessons, they and many more will be, in subsequent ones.—Of 
course, every lesson will, of necessity, teach spelling, defining, 
and writing; and if they are required to read, the authorities to 
whow they will soon learn occasionally to refer, will prove a 
reading exercise. 

Those who have never tried it, can have little idea of the de- 
light which most children take in these lessons. We say most 
children, but we have never yet known an exception. Nor is it 
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much more easy to those to whom the subject is wholly new, to 
conceive of the wide range of thought, and the variety of ele- 
mentary ideas and facts which these conversational exercises, in 
the hands of an ingenious teacher, on twenty or twentyfive or 
thirty words,—simple ones, too,—may be made to involve. 

The second exercise referred to, consists in incorporating or 
forming words into sentences. For this purpose, a lesson may 
be given out in the same way as the former, and should be writ- 
ten by each pupil on his slate, in the same manner. Then, ei- 
ther on the opposite side of the slate, or on paper, each word 
may be fitted or framed into some sentence, contrived by the 
pupil for the occasion ; no matter how simple. Most pupils will 
require a little showing at first, before they will know fully our 
meaning ; but when that is once understood, the exercise will 
be found delightful, interesting and profitable,—none more so. 
It is, or may be, at one and the same time, a lesson in writing, 
spelling, reading, defining, arithmetic, grammar, geograpy, logic, 
&c. &c.; and above all, in composition. 

We have thus endeavored to show—in a very brief way, it is 
true, but we hope we have been intelligible—that the elements 
of all the more important and necessary sciences may be taught 
by two simple exercises. Weare aware that pupils will not be- 
come profound students in all of these branches, without pursu- 
ing them in a different manner afterward ; but they will in this 
way, at least acquire the keys to all of them, and such a thirst 
for knowledge in general, that we may be pretty sure of their 
successful future progress. The greatest difficulty of success in 
these exercises would be the ignorant impatience of some pa- 
rents ; who, because their children were not going over and 
through a multitude of class books, would be apt to think noth- 
ing was doing. This is indeed a difficulty, at present almost 
insurmountable. 

Some of our readers may require further illustrations of the 
mode of pursuing the foregoing exercises, though to us they 
seem so simple as to need none. For the benefit of those indi- 
viduals, we propose to present a few such in future numbers. 





Errors in Teaching Geography. 


PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY. 


No person who is acquainted with the superficial method of 
elementary instruction common among us, should be surprised 
to find children, every where, greatly ignorant of geography, even 
the geography of the United States. It is not merely the oldest 
pupils of our common schools, those perhaps, who have ‘ been 
through’ Woodbridge’s or Olney’s Geography, that is, have 
recited lessons from it—who often betray the most profound ig- 
norance on the subject ; there are those who have been through 
higher schools, who are little wiser, in practice, than they. We 
met not long ago, with a manufacturer, in the country, who is 
generally esteemed intelligent—and who has been well ‘ schooled ’ 
in human nature at least—who spoke of Virginia as a township 
merely ; and this too, in a way which showed that he was as ut- 
terly ignorant of the geography of the Union we are so tena- 
cious of maintaining, as was a boy in Boston whom we once met 
fresh from one of the public schools, who, on being asked, 
what lay next north of Boston, could not tell ; and when told it 
was Charlestown, and asked what lay next to Charlestown, said 
he believed it was England. A respectable looking lady in a 
steamboat on Long Island Sound, lately, asked a friend of ours, 
in great gravity, whether there was any water on the opposite 
side of the island. And worse—much worse—than all this, we 
once met with a lady who had been previously employed for 
some time as an assistant in one of our.most popular city schools, 
who asked a friend whether or not New Jersey was in Eliza- 
bethtown. 

The truth is, that geography, as well as grammar, arithmeuc, 
and most of the other branches of a common English education, 
are ‘murdered,’ rather than studied, in most of ourschools. The 
best which is done is to commit to memory the words of the 
book, and point to places on the map, without either under- 
standing the one, or getting any real ideas of the location of the 
other. By far the greater part of our pupils, however, not so 
much as even this is accomplished. ‘The recitation is so imper- 
fect, and the mapo/ogy so blundering, that no one could rea- 
sonably expect, in after life, any thing but ignorance. No one 
could expect a better knowledge of the nature of an island than 
that possessed by the lady we have mentioned, who was doubt- 
ful whether or not, it had water on two sides of it ; or that of 
the teacher, who was uncertain whether New Jersey was in 
Elizabethtown, or Elizabethtown in New Jersey. 
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Again : where shall we find pupils in our schools, even of those 
who have recited their geographies through three or four times, 
who can answer without recurrence to the map, such questions 
as the following? If a line were drawn from your native town 
or village, twentyfour miles south, what townships, rivers, moun- 
tains, ponds, or lakes would it cross? If the line was extended 
one hundred miles, what would it cross? If one hundred miles 
east, west and north, what towns, counties, rivers, mountains, 
lakes and cities would be crossed? What States would be 
crossed by a line running directly from your home to New Or- 
leans? About how many miles is it to the city of Mexico ?— 
What countries on the Eastern continent would be crossed by a 
line running exactly east from the spot where you stand, to the 
Ocean eastward of China ? 

This state of things in our schools, may be traced to several 
causes. 1. A want of suitable preparation for the study of ge- 
ography. 2. Animperfect knowledge on the part of the teach- 
er. 3. A want of skill in communicating what is really known. 
4. A supposed want of time to do anything thoroughly in school. 
5. A want of interest on the part of the pupils. 

Two of these five causes, viz., the want of interest in the pu- 
pils, and of knowledge in the teacher, may be traced to the first, 
—the want of suitable preparation for the study of books and 
maps. It is of little use to talk to a pupil about feet, and yards, 
and rods, and miles, or to give him lessons in which these terms 
are perpetually occurring, while he has not the least conception 
how much a foot, a yard, or a mile is. And yet how few of the 
pupils in our schools are possessed of this necessary preliminary 
knowledge ? 

They read perhaps of the rock of Gibraltar ; that it presents a 
perpendicular front of 440 yards. Now, how many of them are 
able to firm a just estimate, in an instant, of this space? How 
many are able to reduce the 440 yards to feet, and quick as 
thought, find the product to be 1320; and then too, quick as 
thought, and without any pause or break in the reading, or even 
in the thinking, perceive that the height is just about equal to 
that of eight churches—such as they may happen to be acquaint- 
ed with—with their spires, set one upon the top of another? Is 
there one in a hundred, who is able to do this? Or, suppose 
they read or hear that James river in Virginia, though not more 
than five hundred miles long, when near its mouth spreads out 
to a width of ten miles or more. Now, how many who read 
this, ever think, instantly, that ten miles is about equal to some 
distance with which they happen to be acquainted—say the dis- 
tance from Boston to Dedham—and that 500 miles are equal to 
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the same space from Boston to Dedham, fifty times repeated ? 
And yet is it not obvious that until a child can do this leisurely, 
at least, if not rapidly,—he is not at all prepared to begin the 
study of geography ? 

We put the question, this very day, to an experienced 
teacher, what is the probable number of pupils of our schools, 
who, when they commence the study of geography, are pos- 
sessed of this preliminary knowledge? The reply was, hardly 
one in a thousand. We believe that even this proportion is too 
great. We doubt whether there is one in ten thousand, whose 
knowledge, of this sort, is at all accurate. The only individual 
we have known—and our experience has not been very limited, 
—who had any preparatory knowledge of this kind, when he 
commenced his geographical studies, worth naming, was ex- 
ceedingly deficient in accuracy. His foot was the length of the 
foot of a common adult ; and his quarter of a mile was nearly 
one hundred and twenty rods, and his mile, consequently, was 
about one third too large. Such imperfectideas of distance may 
be a little better than none at all; but of even this, we are by 
no means certain. 

It is the easiest thing in the world, to inculcate this sort of 
knowledge, if its necessity is once understood and felt. It may 
be done best by the parent; but, if neglected by the parent, 
should be taken up by the teacher. It is wrong—or would be, 
if the matter was correctly understood—to introduce a child to 
the simplest geographical work, till these preliminaries are set- 
tled. ‘The following illustrations on this subject, were commu- 
nicated for the Journal of Education in 1829, then edited by 
Mr Wm. Russell ; and inserted in the last number of the volume 
for that year. As it is probable that few of our present readers 
were subscribers to that volume, and as we know not that we 
can render the subject more intelligible now, than we were able 
to do then, we have ventured to transcribe from that volume, 
with little variation. 

*[ think the first lesson in geography should be to give a child 
a clear and distinct idea of an inch—perhaps it is unnecessary to 
descend to tenths or barleycorns. When able to judge of this 
distance pretty well, he should be taught to repeat the distance, 
until he had an adequate idea of an inch repeated twelve times. 
Afterwards, he might be told that twelve inches make a foot, 
six inches half a foot, &c. ‘Then the foot might be doubled and 
trebled ; this being done, he should be told that three feet make 
a yard, Thus we might proceed gradually, from step to step, 
till our pupil could understand the extent of a rod, a rood, a 
mile, a league, &c. The practice of talking to children about 
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rods or miles, while they have not the most distant conceptions 
of an inch or a foot, is bad indeed. 

‘I have amused myself by experiments on little children, who 
have sometimes called at my room; while they were ignorant 
of my object, and only supposed that they made me happy by 
their prattle. I have usually commenced by exhibiting some 
little object I had about me, as a pin—something I mean about 
an inch in length—and after a little familiar conversation which 
was calculated to arrest their attention, have told them it was an 
inch long. Now, I would say, you have learned what an inch 
is, have you not? ‘They usually seemed to be pleased. 

‘They were then shown other objects of the same length, but 
differing in breadth, thickness, shape, or color, and made to un- 
derstand that these too, were an inch in length. Their faculty 
of judging was next exercised a little, by placing before them 
objects half an inch in length, and asking them to judge how 
long they were. By placing two objects, each an inch long, in 
a line, [ would now show them how much two inches was, how 
much three inches, &c. 

‘ Before I proceeded to repeat the inch oftener than three or 
four times, | used to show them my penknife, the handle of 
which was marked into a three inch rule, with other penknives, 
keys, pencils, crayons, combs, &c., and n juire them to judge 
of their various lengths ;—thus proceeding, gradually and care- 
fully, till they became able to judge, almost as accurately as my- 
self, of any length or distance, not above twelve inches. When 
I had proceeded so far as to exercise their judgments on objects 
twelve inches long, I would tell them this was a foot. I have 
repeatedly pursued this course to the length of a yard, at a sin- 
gle conversation, and without finding the child fatigued with the 
process.’ 

This a specimen of the course which should be pursued by 
parents and teachers, in order to secure to their children that 
preparation which is indispensable, in the study of geography. 
Or, to speak more correctly, this is one method of illustrating 
the principle which we would inculcate, and press upon those 
whom it most concerns. But we have not yet done. There 
still remains a long process of instruction, much of which con- 
sists in making a practical application of the knowledge the child 
has acquired, to various objects, and to various heights, distan- 
ces, &c. The following is another extract from the same source 
with the above, in continuation of the subject. 

‘No child should be permitted to attend to the more direct 
studies of geography, till he has gone through a set of exercises 
similar in principle to the above ; but much more diversified and 
extended. Heshould be taken about to see brooks and rivers, hills 
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and mountains, shrubs and trees; and be required to judge of 
the breadth, height, &c., of these and various other objects. At 
the same time, he should be instructed in the art of drawing 
maps, beginning with the map of the room in which he is ac- 
customed to dwell, and proceeding gradually to delineate the 
house, garden, homelot, &c., with which he is familiarly ac- 
quainted. ‘Thence he might extend his survey of objects to the 
neighborhood or village ; and ultimately be able to draw a tol- 
erably correct map of the town where he resides. 

‘ As the travels of very young children must necessarily, at 
least in the present state of human society, be limited to a very 
narrow tract of country, it would be impossible to give them ac- 
curate ideas of all the numerous divisions of land and water, by 
ocular demonstration. To supply the want of these, an ingenious 
parent or instructer constructs continents, seas, islands, and lakes, 
in miniature, without going out of the schoolroom. Nay, there 
is scarcely a natural or artificial curiosity in the known world, 
which might not be ingeniously and naturally represented in ac- 
surate and suitable proportions.—I hesitate not to predict that 
all these objects, in miniature, will ultimately be deemed as ne- 
cessary, in every school room, as books, slates and pencils. They 
will not, indeed, supersede the necessity, or at least the utility 
of travelling : children ought at the same time, to travel in com- 
pany with their parents or instructers as much as possible.’ 

If this is sufficient to afford hints on what we have called the 
study of preparatory geography, and to lead our readers to re- 
flect on its importance, our object is, in part, accomplished. We 
do not believe we have exaggerated ; on the contrary, we be- 
lieve our estimate of the value of this form of instruction, as 
made above, is quite too low. There is as much difference be- 
tween him who enters upon life with such a knowledge of ge- 
ography as our principles would secure, and that of him who is a 
mere parrot, as can well be conceived. A person who thinks, 
can scarcely read a paragraph in a newspaper, without finding a 
large demand for this preparatory knowledge. He who has it 
not, sees with eyes but half open ; and takes in but half the 
sentiments which words are intended to convey, whether verbal 
or written. There is a great work to be done at the threshold 
of life; and which can, as we have alieady intimated, be best 
performed by the parent. But if omitted by the parent,—and 
omitted it usually is, and is likely to be for centuries to come, 
we fear—let it not be omitted by the teacher. Let him not dare 
to proceed a step in the usual humdrum manner. Let him be- 
gin the work at the right end ; and then, and _ not till then, will 
he have the pleasure of seeing prosper, in the highest degree, the 
work of his hands. 








Profound Silence in School. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. No, IX. 


DISCIPLINE AND PUNISHMENT. 


So well satisfied were the proprietors of the school, which [ 
had lately taught, that, notwithstanding the complaint to the 
grand jurors, (see page 86,) and the opposition I made to the 
meeting of the schools, (see vol. VII. page 125,) I was, the 
next fall, unanimously invited to take charge of their pupils again. 
But I was so circumstanced, as to be unable to teach school that 
winter, at all. 

‘Lhe following year, another invitation came. This I was at 
liberty to accept. Accordingly I repaired, once more, to the 
scene of my former labors ; and by most of the pupils, was re- 
ceived with a hearty welcome. I taught here, not only this, but 
the next following winter. 

All went on these two winters—with few exceptions—very 
smoothly. I heard no complaint about severity; because | 
‘whipped’ nobody. I believe it was my boast, and the boast too 
of some of my pupils, that we had no whip in the school room 
during the whole of one of the winters. And yet it was com- 
monly reported, that such silence was preserved in the school, 
that you might, at almost any time, have heard a pin drop. 

I believe these reports were substantially, nearly correct ; and 
yet I can assure the reader | have very many doubts whether I 
governed the school as well, either of these winters, as [ did the 
first one. I will present the reasons for this belief. 

In the first place, I think such unnatural silence, in a school of 
thirty pupils, is wholly unreasonable ; being procured at too great 
a sacrifice. There is not that freedom of action among the pu- 
pils, which | deem indispensable to progress. I like to have a 
still school ; but I prefer a little of the hum of business, to that 
stillness which is procured at the expense of business. 

In the second place, the pupils did not appear to regard me 
as a parent, so much as formerly. ‘There was more of distance 
and reserve ; and less openness of conduct. The reasons of 
this will be seen presently. 

Although, thirdly, I succeeded without the rod, it cost an ef- 
fort—and of the kind too, which might have been very happily 
exchanged, even for the rod. I mean by this, that in scrupu- 
lously avoiding what is called whipping, I reduced myself to the 
supposed necessity of using other modes of corporeal punish- 
ment, which are far more injurious. 

There is no error of my life—as a schoolmaster—upon which 
I look back with more pain, than the one to which I am about 
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to advert. Sometimes the reflections are attended with so much 
pain, that I can hardly compose myself. Would to heaven it 
were possible to erase—as pencil marks from paper—some of 
the worst of our pasterrors. Butno: they are impressed with ink 
which is indelible. ‘They are not merely printed in the common 
way, they are stereotyped. 

What a sad mistake do parents and teachers make, who avoid 
the rod,as with a kind of superstitious awe, and yet do not scru- 
ple to box the ears, strike the heads, shake violently, or beat or 
kick their children! And yet nothing hardly is more common, 
than to shake a child with violence, or box his ears. 

Such parents or teachers may rely upon it, that these blows 
upon little children, are attended with far more danger than the 
blows usually inflicted by a rod of moderate size. It is not im- 
probable that the intellectual faculties of children are sometimes 
seriously injured in this way, and that some have been made 
idiots by it. Yet you cannot find one instance in a thousand, 
of even a severe use of the rod, where any permanent injury is 
done. 

Should these pages meet the eye of any parent or teacher, 
who is accustomed to make it his boast that he is not so vulgar 
or old-fashioned as to use the rod; and yet does not hesitate to 
box the ears, and otherwise beat or strike the tender brain-pan 
of his child or servant. let him pause, ponder, and in the fear of 
God, and of a judgment to come, beware. 

} am not for encouraging the indiscriminate use of the rod.— 
Nay, more ; I verily believe, that in fortynine cases in fifty of 
its use, it does more harm than good. But there are cases, oc- 
casionally, which in my own view, demand its use. They are 
cases, too, in which a judicious application of this instrument 
would be likely to accomplish the end in view, better than any 
thing else. 

Let me say again, I am not for encouraging the indiscriminate 
use of the rod, either at home or at school. I go farther. If 
parents and teachers were truly wise, always, from the very first, 
[ have many doubts whether there would be a necessity for us- 
ing it at all. Children would, undoubtedly, do wrong, but not 
maliciously or obstinately ; and it is only in cases of malice or 
obstinacy, as | understand the matter, that corporal punishment 
is required. A moderate share of sound common sense, if pa- 
rents and teachers would take time, would, in my view, pre- 
vent what it is often difficult to any person—but particularly so 
to those who are so unwise as not to take time for prevention— 
to cure or eradicate. 

But neither parents nor teachers will take time to discipline 
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their children in a proper manner. How often have I been 
pained, even in public discussions in ‘learned halls,’ to hear 
teachers of age and experience, and much supposed wisdom, 
gravely object to hearing, even the details of those plans for 
managing children, which were designed to prevent the neces- 
sity of future punishment, solely on the ground that they would 
take up too much time. For what purpose is time made, if not 
to form and mould the character of those whom God has given 
us, and whom we profess to love ! 

But we live in a day, when parents have too much to do, to 
take time for bringing up their children. There are so many 
artificial wants of the body to be attended to, that the poor mind 
must shift for itself; or rather must be left to starve. And as 
to manners and morals, these must be neglected and unheeded, 
till vice is deep rooted, and requires to be plucked up with vio- 
lence. And lest the teacher should have any time to act upon 
the preventive plan, he is overburdened with pupils. The con- 
sequence is, that nothing, or almost nothing is done in the way 
of prevention ; and the only alternative is correction or exposure 
to future suffering. 

Now it is precisely in this case, that the question of corporal 
punishment comes in. Here is a parent whose own errors have 
produced a necessity of correcting his child, in some painful 
manner. Shall the child go on to certain ruin, or shall the pa- 
rent correct him ?—You will say, it is the parent that most de- 
serves the correction; and I say so too. But, will it answer 
the intended purpose, to inflict the pain on himself? If so, ev- 
ery feeling parent, | think, would greatly prefer it. But it will 
not answer, The child must suffer, in part, at least; although 
it be for the fault of the parent. 

The parent has erred. The teacher has erred. The child 
is beginning to suffer from the consequences. These conse- 
quences are likely to run through life, perhaps beyond it, unless 
the wrong or error, which in the child produces them, is as- 
sociated in his mind with suffering, or the fear of it. 

Now I maintain that the kind of suffering which shall be thus 
associated with the wrong or error in the child, is not in itself 
of very much importance. Humanity would indeed dictate that 
it should be the least in atnount which will answer the purpose ; 
but mere sympathy for the sufferer, unregulated by reason, might 
sometimes lead us to prefer a mode which, though more easily 
endured at the present time, permits a continuance of part of 
the evil, and thus, in the aggregate, causes the child more pain 
than some other mode which is, for a very short time, more se- 
vere. 
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1 do not defend the use of the rod, because the word rod hap- 
pens to be found in the Bible ; for I believe it is there used asa 
general name for all modes of the exercise of parental authority 
and power. But I defend its use by parents and teachers who 
are reduced to the dreadful alternative of inflicting pain, or seeing 
the child go ontoruvin. And | know of nomethod of inflicting 
pain so excellent. 

When you strike a child’s head, even with the flat hand, you 
not only produce a concussion of the whole mags of the brain, 
but you endanger the hearing. When a child is pushed vio- 
lently, or thrown down, or kicked, there is always a greater or 
less degree of exposure of the vital organs of the body ; to say 
nothing of the danger to the eyes, from these random blows and 
pushes. Besides, you are very likely to stupefy him, and thus 
produce insensibility to the smaller degree of pain you would 
otherwise inflict. 

But when you take a rod of suitable size, and flagellate the 
skin, even with some degree of severity, you may not only avoid 
all danger of injury to any vital organ whatever, but you run no 
risk of stupefying him. Indeed, his sensibility increases, rather 
than diminishes, as long as you continue to inflict the blows. 

The marks sometimes left on an obstinate boy, even for sev- 

eral days, do not necessarily indicate a degree of violence that 
borders at all upon inhumanity. Achild has sometimes required a 
flagellation of this kind ; and would have been injured by any 
thing short of it. But how different is the common opinion !— 
‘ Such a little boy,’ | once heard a person gravely say to anoth- 
er, ‘should be whipped little and often.’ Ah, it is these fre- 
quent small whippings that ruin the young by thousands! As 
a general rule, if we use the rod at all—remember I do not say 
a club, but a rod—it should be used with’ a good degree of se- 
verity : so that the smart may not only be considerable, but long 
continued. 

But it was far from being my original intention, to enter so 
deeply into this subject. | should not have done it, but with a 
view to expose that shameful and soul destroying fastidiousness 
about the rod, which prevails with people who will not hesitate 
to box the ears, and beat the head, and bruise the body; yes, 
and I might say, produce more mental pain and suffering, than 
they save the body. 

To return to my own story. In avoiding the rod, I fell into 
the cruel and abominable practice of boxing the ears. In one 
instance, I recollect, that partly for an offence of some degree 
of magnitude, and partly as a warning to the rest, I said toa 
boy, ‘ Now sir, as a punishment, I am determined to knock you 
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down.’ So, boxing his ears with a good deal of force, and at 
the same time placing my foot in his way, so that he could not 
step aside to preserve his centre of gravity, he fell over it. ‘This 
boy, now a young man of almost thirty, always reminds me, 
when I meet him, of the circumstance ; and says he thought and 
still thinks it a very unjustifiable sort of punishment. And I 
think so too.—He used to say that if he lived to be strong enough, 
he would flog me, in return; but he has never yet done it. | 
have been subjected, however, to a flogging much more severe 
—that of conscience. 

I do not now recollect an individual whose hearing, or whose 
faculties, any of them, were known to be injured by my blows 
upon his head, and yet I do not know that it was notso. I may 
have injured a dozen pupils in this way ; and the true source of 
their trouble may never have been traced out.—As I have al- 
ready intimated, though my fame was spread far and near, as a 
schoolmaster, this period of my career is one upon which I look 
back with more pain, than upon almost any other; and could 
wish,—were it not in vain—that it were blotted from the book 
of my memory. 





EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


From the Report of Professor Stowe tothe Assembly of Ohio, 
on the state of Elementary Instruction in Europe, we gather the 
following facts respecting the state of things in Russia. Nothing 
that we have seen from Europe, is more interesting or encour- 

ng. 

The whole empire is divided into provinces, each of which 
has a University ; these provinces into academic districts, which 
are provided with their gymnasia for classical learning, and aca- 
demies for the higher branches of a business education; and 
these academic districts are again subdivided into school districts, 
each with its elementary school. As the heart of the whole sys- 
tem, there is at St. Petersburg, a model school for the education 
of teachers of every grade, for all parts of the empire.—Of the 
Universities, six had already gone into operation in 1835, name- 
ly: one at St. Petersburg, one at Moscow, one at Dorpat, in 
Livonia, one at Charkow, east of the river Dnieper, one at 
Kasan, on the Wolga, and one at Kiew. At other points, Ly- 
ceums are established, with courses of study more limited than 
that of the Universities; and there is an institution at Moscow, 
especially for the education of the nobility. 
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The University of St. Petersburg has 230 pupils, with 52 of- 
ficers and teachers, or one teacher to every four or five students ; 
that at Moscow 456 students, and 168 teachers and officers, or 
one to every two or three students ; that at Kasan, 70 officers 
and teachers, to 238 students, or one to every three or four stu- 
dents ; and that at Kiew, 43 officers and teachers, to 62 stu 
dents, or nearly as many of the one as of the other. Some of 
the teachers are merely lecturers on particular branches, and 
take no active part in the discipline or instruction of the institu- 
tion ; but we may set it down asa principle, that in the Uni- 
versities, it is intended there shall be one teacher at least, 
to every eight or ten students. It is the policy of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, not to crowd the schools with too many 
pupils—but to furnish as many teachers as possible, particularly 
in the higher institutions, that each individual scholar may re- 
ceive a due share of attention. 

At the date of the last Report of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, the number of elementary and parish schools was about 
12,000—of private schools, 430,—and of gymnasia, 67. 

The Minister of Public [Instruction publishes a regular pen- 
odical journal, in which he gathers up all the facts, information 
and arguments, to which his official station gives him access, and 
circulates them extensively through the nation. 

Asa farther means of promoting education, every school di- 
rector and examiner undergoes a rigid scrutiny as to his intel- 
lectual and moral fitness for those important trusts ; and every 
candidate for civil office is strictly examined as to his attainments 
in those branches of learning requisite to the right performance 
of the official duties to which he aspires. 

As common schools are new in the Russian Empire, and as 
school houses are to be built in every part of it, the government, 
knowing the importance of having these houses well planned 
and put up, has appointed an architect, with a salary of 1000 
rubles a year, for every academic district, whose whole business 
it is to superintend the erecting and fitting up of the district 
school houses in his particular province. 

That religious instruction may be efficient, and, at the same 
time, the rights of conscience remain inviolate, clergymen of dif- 
ferent christian denominations, where the circumstances of the 
people require it, are employed as religious teachers in the 
schools, their services compensated by government, and their 
families provided for, if necessary. —The importance of female 
teachers is recognized, and every encouragement is held out to 
young ladies to engage in this work. Private teachers are sub- 
ject to the same rules and the same strict inspection. as the 
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teachers of public schools ; and, what is an improvement on the 
Prussian plan, if the teacher of a private school becomes super- 
annuated, or dies, in the service, his family are entitled to the 
same privileges as that of a public teacher, and receive pensions 
from the government adequate to their support and education. 
All teachers throughout the empire, according to an ordinance 
of February 26, 1835, receive their salaries month/y, that their 
attention may not be distracted by family cares. For the en- 
couragement of entire devotedness on the part of teachers, and 
to prevent all solicitude for the maintenance of their families, the 
Minister of Public Instruction is authorized to grant to the wid- 
ows and orphans of those teachers who have particularly distin- 
guished themselves, not only the usual pension, but a gratuity 
equal in amount to an entire salary of two years. ‘! hus all clas- 
ses of faithful teachers are regarded and treated as public bene- 
factors, and considered as entitled, not merely to a bare support, 
while toiling and wearing themselves out in the public service, 
but to national renembranceand gratitude after their work is done. 

The Emperor of Russia is exerting the same laudable zeal to 
provide teachers for Poland, as for any other part of his domin- 
ions.—It has been found exceedingly difficult to obtain teachers 
who are willing to exercise their calling in the cold and inhospi- 
table regions of Siberia. ‘To facilitate this object, special privi- 
leges have been granted to Siberian teachers. Siberian young 
men are admitted to the University of Kasan, free of expense, 
on condition that they devote a certain number of years to the 
business of school keeping in Siberia. ‘To forward the same 
object, a Siberian gentleman, by the name of Ponomarew, gives 
6000 rubles* a year, for the support of the parish schools at Ir- 
kutzk, quite to the northeastern extremity of Siberia, and has 
obligated himself, for 10 years, to pay 500 rubles a year more, 
for the encouragement of the pupils of those schools. 

Teachers from foreign countries are welcomed, and special 
provision is made that their religious sentiments be not interfered 
with, as well as that they do not impose their peculiar religious 
notions on their pupils. For the perfecting of teachers in cer- 
tain branches, they are often sent abroad, at the public expense, 
to study in the institutions of other countries, where these branch- 
es are most successfully taught. Of these, there were in 1835, 
thirteen in Berlin—several in Vienna—and one in Oxford, Eng- 
land. —School examiners and school committees, as well as school 
teachers, are required to hold frequent meetings for discussion, 
and for mutual instruction and encouragement. 


* A ruble is 57 cents. 
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It is peculiarly interesting in noticing the efforts of Russia, to 
observe that the blessings of a good common school education 
are now extended to tribes which from time immemorial, have 
been in a state of barbarism. In the wild regions beyond Mt. 
Caucasus, comprising the provinces recently acquired from Per- 
sia, the system of district schools is efficiently carried out. As 
early as 1835, there were already established in those parts of 
the empire, fifteen schools, with sixty teachers, and about one 
thousand three hundred children under instruction ; so that in 
the common schools of this new and uncultivated region, one 
teacher is provided for every twenty scholars. Besides this, there 
isa Gymnasium at Tifflis, in which Asiatic lads are fitted to 
enter the European Universities. 

The model institution for teachers at St. Petersburg has been 
already mentioned. In 1835, seventysix teachers were gradua- 
ted, and the number is every year increasing. Under the influ- 
ence of this school, and other governmental arrangements, the 
methods of teaching are continually improving ; and, in his re- 
port for 1835, the Minister observes, that the moral improve- 
ment of both teachers and pupils, is such as to encourage the 
most pleasing hopes, that within the last two years, the national 
interest in the subject of education has very greatly increased, 
and that it has now become a matter of the deepest interest to 
the whole people. 

Many facts are stated in the last report, in respect to the 
growing interest in the minds of the Russian people, on the sub- 
ject of education, illustrating the important fact, that among 
whatever people a good system of instruction is efficiently car- 
ried out, a deep and general interest will be excited. ‘The no- 
bles and the commons appear to emulate each other in the ad- 
vancement of this cause. 

The nobility of Novgorod voluntarily contribute more than 
twelve thousand rubles a year for the gymnasium in that place, 
and at Wologda the ::obility contribute, for a similar object, nine 
thousand a year. At Cronstadt, the citizens volunteered to sus- 
tain a school at their own expense. At another place on the 
shores of the White Sea, the citizens have not only volunteered 
to maintain the school, but have also, of their own accord, en- 
tered into an obligation to erect a large and handsome stone 
building for the accommodation of the teachers and scholars.— 
This was brought about by the zeal and activity of a single in- 
dividual, whose name, though a barbarous one, ought here to 
be mentioned,—Wassiligi Kologriew. This gentleman volun- 
teered as an agent to promote the cause of education in the 
place of his residence, and besides giving his time and efforts, 
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bore an equal share in all the expenses, and in addit ion made a 
distinct donation of 2500 rubles for the advancement of the cause. 

Another gentleman at Archangel, by the name of Kowalew- 
sky, made a journey to a distant neighborhood inhabited by Sa- 
moiedes, Sirianes, and other half barbarous tribes, to explain to 
them the advantages of education, and endeavor to establish a 
school among them. In this he was warmly seconded by the 
clergyman of the place, and as the result of it, a single peasant 
or farmer, by the name of Anuphriew, engaged to support the 
school entirely for two years, and after that, to contribute 300 
rubles a year for five years longer, and, in addition to this, he 
contributed 1500 rubles for the erection of a school house. ‘The 
chief magistrate of the place also contributed, and allured by 
these examples, the Sirianes put down nearly 15,000 rubles ; 
and as soon as the requisite preparations could be made, the 
school was opened with great solemnity, and appropriate cere- 
monies, in the midst of an immense concourse of intensely in- 
terested spectators. 

A merchant by the name of Pluessin, in Lialsk, made a do- 
nation of 10,000 rubles for the foundation of a distriet school in 
that place, and offered in addition, to have the school kept in 
his own house, and to furnish it with firewood for three years. 
Tschistow, a citizen of Moscow, gave 2300 rubles for the pur- 
chase of school books, to be distributed among the poor children 
of the first school district in that city. 

Numerous other instances might be mentioned of donations 
from persons in all ranks of society—in money, books, houses, 
fuel, or whatever they had it in their power to give for the 
support of schools ; but the above may be suflicient. 

It must be observed that the government makes provision for 
the maintenance of all the district schools, gymnasia and uni- 
versities ; and that this liberality of private citizens arises from 
pure zeal for the cause, and is applied to the extending and in- 
creasing the advantages derived from governmental patronage, 
to the purchase of books and clothing for the poorer children, the 
establishment of school libraries, and the providing of suitable re- 
wards for meritorious teachersand pupils, and securing the means 
of access to the school house, and proper furniture for it. Every 
effort is made to provide a plentiful supply of good school books, 
and to establish suitable libraries for the use of teachers. Quite 
recently, a Russian lady, a Miss Darzoff, received from the gov- 
ernment a premium of 2500 rubles for compiling a little work, 
entitled ‘ Useful Readings for Children.’ 

In view of such facts as these, who is not ready to exclaim : 
Well done, cold, semi-barbarous, despotic Russia! may other na- 
tions more favored by nature and Providence emulate thy example ! 
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RECENT VISIT TO HOFWYL. 


Tue following extract from the private journal of a traveller 
in Europe, will give the reader, in a familiar style, some idea of 
what is going on at this princely establishment. Surely, if we 
do not need Hofwyls and Fellenbergs in a republic, we need 
institutions as happily adapted to the supply of our physical, in- 
tellectual and moral wants, as those of Hofwyl are supposed to 
be to the supply of the wants of an aristocratical or monarchical 
community. ‘The extract, we copy from the Sunday School 
Journal. The visit was made about the end of last summer. 


‘ The buildings of the school make a little town. My driver 
set me down at the gate of the Bureau, and asked whether I 
might see the establishment. I was invited in, and presented 
with a book in which to write my name. I opened it at ran- 
dom, and saw two American names, which, as is usual in such 
circumstances, seemed to be the names of ancient friends, al- 
though their owners were not personally known to me. 

‘The person in attendance could speak tolerable English, and 
obviously preferred it, in the present case, to French or German. 
He took me first into the School of Schoolmasters, where a 
number of men were in preparation for active duty ; then led 
me by the Female School, and Fellenberg’s own house. He 
then showed me the school for what he called ‘ great boys,’ 7. e. 
gentlemen’s sons ; of whom there were eightyfour. The class- 
rooms were ordinary apartments, with the usual complement of 
black boards and benches. 

‘In the ‘drawing-room’ I saw numerous plaster models of 
noses, eyes, hands, &c., as well as casts of the Apollo Belvidere, 
and other statues. There were also portraits of several of the 
boys, painted by the drawing-master. In the Chapel there was 
a sort of clothes-press or cupboard, containing an altar, for the 
edification of the Catholic pupils, which is carefully locked up 
when the Protestant boys come in to prayers, the worship of the 
two sects being perfectly distinct. 

‘I was then introduced into the dormitories, two large halls 
communicating with each other. I admired very much the reg- 
ularity and neatness, as well as the plan of these apartments.— 
Provision is made for warming the whole in winter, and the tea- 
chers are so placed as to be at once retired and with the boys. 

‘ Before I left this building, I was led into the music room, 
where | found two boys, one about twelve or thirteen, perform- 
ing on the piano-forte, and another, somewhat older, looking on. 
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The music ceased when we went in ; but as we left the room, 
my guide informed me that the younger boy was an American. 
This of course took me back again, to talk with my young coun- 
tryman, who told me that he was of New York city, and that 
there were several other boys from the same place. 

‘[ then went to the machine-room, and saw various machines, 
constructed here, most of them agricultural. I likewise visited 
the blacksmiths’, carpenters’, shoemakers’ and tailors’ shops, and 
the bathing-place—a noble artificial basin. [ was then taken in- 
to a cellar, where I saw a number of large shallow tubs full of 
fine rich milk. 

‘ By a natural transition, we then proceeded to a stable con- 
taining fiftyone cows. I also paid a visit to the twenty 
oxen, the sixteen working horses, and the eleven riding horses ; 
the riding-house, the wash-house, the gymnasium, and the poor 
boys’ school. In the latter, there was a room adorned with col- 
umns and festoons of flowers in a very tasteful, though fantastic 
manner. ‘This was done by the boys in honor of their master’s 
birth-day, or perhaps his saint’s day. The bed-rooms of the 
‘ poor boys’ appeared very clean and comfortable. In passing 
through the house, | saw the workmen and servants at dinner, 
about sixty in number. Onasking whether there was any thing 
to pay, my guide allowed me to contribute something to the 
poor boys’ fund. 

‘As | returned through the play grounds, the boys nodded, 
and some doffed their caps, with a civility entirely European.— 
I learned that there were pupils on the ground, from Switzer- 
land, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, North and South Amer- 
ica, and two from Tifflis. Belonging to the establishment, at that 
time, were 460 pupils, 100 teachers, 300 acres of land, and 18 
inhabited houses.’ 





IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 


Tue subject of Seminaries for Teachers is fast gaining ground 
among us ; and we cannot but hope the time is not now far dis- 
tant, when these invaluable institutions will be as common here, 
as normal scuools are in the old countries. There is no rea- 
son arising from the nature of things, why the proper training 
ef teachers, male and female, should not be a matter of as much 
importance on this side of the Atlantic, to say the least of it, as 
on the other. 
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But we have spoken frequently, and sometimes at length on 
this subject. Our present purpose is to introduce another speak- 
er. Itis the Rev. Charles Brooks, of Hingham, Massachusetts. 
In his lecture before the American Institute of Instruction, 
published in the last volume of that Society’s proceedings, we 
find the following sentiments : 

‘ Cousin, who has given the whole force of his powerful mind 
and benevolent heart to the subject, says thus, in his ‘ Report 
on Prussian Instruction :'—‘‘] he best plans of instruction can- 
not be executed except by the instrumentality of good teachers ; 
and the State has done nothing for popular education, if it does 
not watch that those who devote themselves to teaching be well 
prepared.’ Again he says,—‘ In order to provide schools with 
masters, competent and conscientious, the care of their training 
must not be left to chance. ‘lhe foundation of Teachers’ Sem- 
inaries must be continued.’ He adds,—‘ {in each ‘Teachers’ 
Seminary the length of the course should be three years. ‘The 
first should be devoted to supplemental primary instruction ; the 
second to specific and more elevated studies, and the third to 
the practice and occasional experiments in the primary schools, 
which should be annexed to every seminary.’ In his report he 
frequently says, that the Germans and Prussians believe these 
Seminaries to be the life-blood of the whole school establishment ; 
and then adds with new emphasis, these words: ‘I shall never 
cease to repeat,—as is the master, so is the school.’ 

‘Philosophy and experience establish the truth of this Prus- 
sian maxim. ‘Take the best town-school in New England, and 
put into that school a stupid, selfish, incompetent master, and 
he will assuredly run it down. Take the most backward school 
in the State, and put into it an intelligent, conscientious, pur- 
posely prepared teacher, and he will soon lift it up to himself. 
All streams flow level with their founts. 

‘ But to return to the testimony of Cousin. He has just sent 
me four pamphlets, which, in the letter accompanying them, he 
calls fragments of a journey which he took six months ago into 
Holland; and a full account of which he is just publishing. He 
says,—‘ This last work will be more useful to Americans, than 
any thing | have yet written on elementary instruction.’ In 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, and Harlem, he examined the 
several educational establishments ; and the same sentiments ap- 
pear in every place concerning the indispensable importance of 
Teachers’ Seminaries. He obtained the opinion of the most 
celebrated philosophers, as well as the most successful directors 
of normal schools, some of them having been thirty years in the 
service ; and these are the words:—‘ Holland has, by degrees, 
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come to the apprehension of the value of Teachers’ Seminaries.’ 

Of the establishment at Harlem, thus alluded to, Cousin, in 
one of the pamphlets to which Mr Brooks refers, thus speaks. 

‘The primary normal school of Harlem, is a day school. Ev- 
ery pupil in it receives a regular pension from the king, with 
which he supports himself in the city. Noone can be admitted 
under the age of fifteen. 

‘ Pupils come from all parts of the kingdom. ‘They are ad- 
mitted on the reports of the inspectors, and named directly by 
the minister. ‘The director takes them on trial for three months, 
during which he becomes acquainted with their characters, and 
judges of their capacity. After these three months, he makes a 
report to the minister, and on this report, the pupils are finally 
admitted ;—then truly begins for them the normal school. 

‘ There are forty pupils in all. The whole course lasts four 
years. As the object is not only theory but practice, and as 
pupils are prepared to obtain the highest grade, and that grade 
cannot be obtained in Holland under the age of 25, it has been 
supposed that four years were not too much to complete the en- 
tire course of studies and exercises necessary to form the perfect 
schoolmaster. Most of the pupils, therefore, remain at the nor- 
mal school four years ; but they are not obliged to remain there 
so long, for though pupils are prepared for the highest grade, 
very few aspire to it. The great object of the State is the sup- 
ply of the inferior schools ; it is for their good particularly, that 
the normal school is established, though it imparts higher in- 
struction. 

‘1. Studies. Among the different branches of study, there 
are three ; the science of education, (pedagogie,) history, and 
natural philosophy ; which, being considered more difficult than 
the others, are taught at two different periods of the normal 
course. The other branches, such as natural history, geogra- 
phy, calligraphy, drawing, singing and mathematics, are taught 
but once, and in succession. 

‘ As to religion, it is not taught according to the text book of 
any particular denomination ; but as the basis of all denomina- 
tions is the history of the Bible, this is regularly explained, and 
all the moral maxims added, which may present themselves on 
the occasion. ‘ No,’ said the director to me, ‘ we have not even 
a special course of morality. 1 do not understand what is meant 
by teaching morality, nor even natural religion. This would be 
metaphysics. But the spirit of morality and religion is constant- 
ly instilled, by all the masters, on all occasions. All the masters, 
we may say, teach morality ; but no one teaches it according to 
any particular communion. We receive here Catholics, Protes- 
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tants, and even Jews; but the latter attend only to the lessons 
on the Old Testament. The Jewish pupils become in time the 
teachers of the special schools, established by the Jews, for the 
children of their creed.’ 

‘In these words of M. Prinsen, the director, we have the most 
striking feature of primary instruction in Holland, viz.: the ab- 
sence of all special instruction in religion, or even in morality, 
in the education of one of the most moral and religious commu- 
nities in the world. ‘The German practice is very different, and 
this difference arises from the opposite nature of these two ex- 
cellent countries. In Holland, they avoid every thing which has 
a theoretic and speculative air, as an idle luxury, especially in 
education. They are attached to reality, that is to say, to the 
formation of fixed habits by constant exercise. In Germany, 
on the contrary, where the genius of speculation predominates, 
there is not a single elementary primary school, where christian 
truth, which is made for the ignorant as well as for the learned, 
is not under the simplest forms, taught in its most general prin- 
ciples, and in its moral consequences, as the firm foundation of 
public and private morals. [ incline to the side of Germany.— 
It seems to me that this absolute separation of school and church 
is no better than their confusion. There is a juste miliew which 
Holland is far from having realized. But [ go on to describe ; 
T shall discuss at another time. 

‘M. Prinsen, with a single coadjutor, conducts the most im- 
portant courses of the normal school. These courses take place 
generally in the evening. But this is not the true normal in- 
struction. During all the day, the pupils are employed as assis- 
tants, as coadjutors, and even as temporarary directors, in the 
different schools of the city, according to the degree of. qualifi- 
cation to which they have attained. ‘Two thousand three hun- 
dren children attend the school of Harlem, and are a permanent 
trial-school for the pupils of the normal school. These 2300 
children are distributed into a great number of schools, so that 
all the pupils of the primary normal school can be exercised 
there. 

*2. Discipline. ‘This was what I was most desirous of study- 
ing, especially in a normal day school. I had seen good day 
schools in Prussia, but the best primary normal schools, the ad- 
mirable establishments of Potzdam and Bruhl, are boarding 
schools. In Prussia, it is generally thought that the boarding 
school is more favorable to the education of young teachers ;— 
that the director can exercise over them a greater, because a more 
constant influence ; and that by having one or two schools of 
different degrees, annexed to the normal school, the pupils can 
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practice in them quite as well as in the schools of the city, sep- 
arate from the establishment. Such, too, is the opinion of the 
ablest teachers, and the most general practice in Germany. | 
do not pretend, however, to decide absolutely between the two 
systems. Having seen the excellent management of the Har- 
lem day school, | should say that both were good, according to 
the country, the times, and especially according to the man who 
is placed at the head of them ; for | shall never cease to repeat, 
‘As is the master, so is the school.’ But the director of a pri- 
mary normal day school ought to be a man of very great merit, 
or it is all over with the establishment. 

‘ As for the financial part of the concern, it is very simple.— 
The primary normal school of Harlem costs the State 10,000 
florins a year, (nearly $4000) for forty pupils, including all ex- 
penses, the maintenance of the establishment, and the pay of the 
director. 

‘ Such, briefly, is the constitution of the primary normal day 
school of Harlem. It may be well now to make known the re- 
sults, and conduct the reader, as | was conducted myself, into 
the city schools, where the young teachers are exercised. | 
have seen them engaged in the different services of primary in- 
struction. They teach under the direction of the master of each 
school, who is generally himself an old pupil of the normal school 
of M. Prinsen. We surveyed the different degrees of primary 
instruction, and first, a gratuitous elementary school; then two 
tuschen-schoolen, or elementary pay schools, then private schools, 
nearly corresponding to our higher primary schools, the Bur- 
gerschulen of Germany. 1 was much pleased with the activity 
and intelligence of these young teachers ; but what struck me 
most, was the authority of M. Prinsen. As director of the 
primary normal school, he controls these young teachers ; as in- 
spector of the district of Harlem, he controls the masters them- 
selves ; and all these schools, pupils and teachers, of all de- 
grees, and all conditions, are as subject to him, as an army is to 
its general. Every thing moves at his word ; every thing is in- 
spired with his mind and his soul.’ 

But we quote once more from the lecture of Mr Brooks, as it 
appears in the late volume of the Institute ; merely adding that 
Mr B. is laboring, almost incessantly, to arouse his countrymen 
to the importance of this great object. 

‘Cousin again says: “ [ place all my hopes for the education 
of the people in these seminaries.”” In Holland they judge four 
years as not too much time for a young man to prepare himself 
aright for the great duties of a schoolmaster. Prussia has forty- 
two of these institutions. Holland is supplied with them.— 
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Austria is introducing them, and has between twenty and thirty. 
France is doing the same, through the influence of Cousin, and 
will soon have eightyfour. England too is waking up to their 
value. Having just received from the Secretary of the Borough 
Road School in London, their annual Report, I quote from the 
‘ Appeal for the annual subscribers in aid of the normal schools, 
under the care of the British and Foreign School Society.’— 
Their words are these: ‘The importance of teachers being pro- 
perly trained for the work of instruction, is now generally ad- 
mitted.’ 

‘]s it not time that this republic, whose safety and renown, 
we are constantly assured, must depend on knowledge and vir- 
tue ; is it not time for such a community to provide for the fit 
education of its children, as well as monarchies and military des- 
potisms ? 

‘I want that something should be done. I want the whole 
mass of American children to be American ; which means free- 
dom-enamored, intelligent and good. Let us not rest until 
all are led to dwell upon the high table-land of light, liberty and 
truth ; and not, as now, be traversing to and fro in the twilight 
and gloom of the intervale. 

‘Look abroad over this country ! Is there no need that some- 
thing should be done? See how the love of money is elevated 
into a doctrine, and preached by fathers to their sons, even as a 
cardinal virtue. Mammon’s golden wand is striking the land 
with spiritual impotency. ‘Then there is infidelity which sub- 
verts nature, and pulls down providence, and blots out hope ; 
and then there is licentiousness which is fevering the blood, and 
intemperance which is maddening the brain. ‘These, with their 
whole attendant family of ills, are threatening our blood-bought 
liberties, our national prosperity and our domestic altars ; and 
where, where is the effectual remedy, but the school-house ?’ 





ERRORS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


[In the First Annual Report of the American Physiological 
Society, we find the following strong language in regard to er- 
rors in physical education. Some of the remarks, it is true, 
are not so applicable to country towns, as to the large and 
crowded city; but we greatly mistake if there is not more or 
less of truth to be found in every paragraph—of truth, too, which 
will apply to all the circumstances and conditions of human life.] 


15 
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Long ere the voice of Providence has indicated the neces- 
sity of other need of support than the mother’s milk, the child’s 
stomach is made the repository of substances which were never in- 
tended either for beings without teeth, or for those whose teeth, yet 
hardly apparent as they are, scarcely equal to number the months 
of their existence. ‘The dear little things see us eat, and mani- 
fest, in their ignorance, the curiosity of the mother of all living, 
to touch, handle and taste, even though they die. And this 
curiosity, how quickly is it construed by kind friends into real 
wants! ‘ Poor fellow, he is hungry. He is tired of such flashy 
food, and wants something solid. Dear little fellow! he knows 
what is good ; he shall have something. Oh, how eagerly he 
watches the morsel his mother raises to her mouth; a little bit 
of soft meat won’t hurt him; it will strengthen him.” 

But a difficulty arises. How shall he masticate it? The 
difficulty is soon got over: the mother has teeth ; if not, the 
nurse or sister has. The food is masticated in another’s mouth, 
and perhaps in a mouth full of decayed teeth and connected 
with a diseased frame—(we have witnessed this)—and is then, 
with a little urging,sucked down by the child. He scowls, it 
may be, but no matter for that : “ it is good ; it will nourish him ; 
it will make him strong.’ So, by and by he will suck it down 
himself; and by and by something else. It is true that half of 
the best physicians of our day dissuade us from using flesh-meat 
for children, till they are from two to four years old. But what 
is science to these loving mothers and nurses? Do not they 
know better than all the books and doctors in the world, what 
agrees with their darling children? And above all, do not the 
children themselves know ? 

All this while, these foreign substances, received upon the 
surfaces of membranes for which nature has not yet prepared 
them, are doing mischief—the mothers and nurses to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. How many of the diseases of infancy— 
the sores, the colds, the eructations, the relaxes, the constipa- 
tions, the choleras, yes, and the brain and lung fevers, are caused 
by this single error of stuffing children, before nature intended, 
with that which nature never designed ; and in quantities, alas! 
at which nature herself might revolt! Were not children so 
formed—as if in anticipation of their fate—as to be extremely 
tenacious of life in their earliest years, not half merely, but three 
fourths, yes, ninetynine hundredths of them would perish in their 
veriest infancy and childhood. 

For it is not errors in eating alone, though these are promi- 
nent enough. Instead of being kept cool, they are usually kept 
much too hot, during a great part of the time. They must be 
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smothered up in flannel, so we think, winter or summer. They 
must have their head and feet covered ; and must sleep buried in 
feathers, perhaps in a cradle. And instead of heaven’s pure air 
and light, at least a part of the time, they must sleep in cradles, 
or behind curtains, in an unventilated room, with half a dozen 
or so of other pairs of lungs, either human, canine, or feline, 
and a crowd of stoves and lamps and candles, to say nothing of 
gallipots and medicine jars, and other things still more offensive 
and hurtful. 

However filthy the skin, it must not be washed, except once 
a week or month, and then only in water poisoned with alcohol 
or some other equally destructive substance, that they may early 
inhale the poison into their lungs, or others, at least, may enjoy 
the boon unspeakable ; and the water must be hot enough to 
scald them, at least a little. 

But this reminds us of another error in regard to food. Not 
only is the feeding begun too early, and its exhibition attended 
by all the painful circumstances which have been alluded to, but 
like the water which is applied to the surface, it must first be 
poisoned or heated. We have seldom known a child to taste, 
even thus prematurely, the gifts of God in their pristine purity. 
No; every thing must be salted, and peppered, and spiced, and 
buttered, and gravied, and soaked, and heated, and moistened, 
till it is as far removed from the proper condition which nature 
contemplated, as man is from the purity and bliss of Eden. 

And as the child advances beyond the threshold of life, if 
peradventure he is tough enough to resist the combined efforts 
of ignorance and kindness to storm life’s citadel, and to reach 
even that threshold, is his condition at all improved? Does he 
fare better in regard to food, drink, dress, sleep, air, exercise, 
and cleanliness ? Is his food nature’s own viands, in their nat- 
ural sim licity ? Does he drink from her crystal streams? Wears 
he loose and flowing robes? Sleeps he on a plain bed, and in 
an open room, alone ; or is he immersed in feathers, and smoth- 
ered with curtains? Is he allowed by degrees to brave the light, 
and air, and sunshine, and even storms? Is he taught that the 
first, and second, and third great means of promoting health, 
and happiness, and longevity, are action, action, action ? 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


LOVE OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


[Is the work entitled ‘The Young Wife,’ we have insisted, 
with much earnestness, that one object of the Creator, in the 
institution of matrimony, is to carry out and complete the great 
work of self-education, or forming the character. We have sup- 
posed that exactly where the parent’s influence over a son or a 
daughter begins to decline, it is the order of Divine Providence 
that a new influence should come in, the consummation of which 
is matrimony. In this view we have therefore written the greater 
part of the chapter with reference tothe peculiar duties of a wife 
in her own education and the education of her husband. Along 
with these, however, we have interspersed thoughts on collateral 
topics, among which are those on ‘ Attending the Sick,’ and on 
the ‘ Love of Infancy and Childhood ;’ the last of which we 
have concluded to insert in this journal. | 





‘It may strike some readers as singular, that I should lay it 
down as a duty of the young wife, to cultivate a love of infancy 
and childhood. Every one loves children, it will be said, and 
when such a love is wanting, all the rules in the world for de- 
veloping or es will do no good. 

But it is not true that all persons have a genuine love of in- 
fancy and childhood. A person may have a sort of instinetive 
love of children, because they happen to be her own relatives or 
friends, without a particle of that feeling to which | now refer— 
the love of infancy and childhood for its own sake. Perhaps 
this trait might be included under the word simplicity, taken in 
its largest sense ; but it is so prominent and so important a trait 
of human character, that it seems best tv devote to its consider- 
ation a separate chapter. 

The love of infancy and childhood leads us to take an inter- 
est in the things which delight and interest children. And how- 
ever we may explain the fact, or whether it is at all explicable 
or not, we believe nothing is better proved than that the free in- 
tercourse of the old with the young, greatly conduces to the 
health and longevity of the former. The following remarks are 
from the distinguished Dr Gregory, of Edinburgh. 

“Old people would find great advantage in associating ra- 
ther with the young than with those of their own age. The con- 
versation of young people dissipates their gloom, and communi- 
cates a cheerfulness, and something else, perhaps, which we do 
not fully understand, of great consequence to health, and the 
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prolongation of life. There is a universal principle of imitation 
among mankind, which disposes them to catch instantaneously, 
and without being conscious of it, the resemblance of any action 
or character that presents itself. We have numberless examples 
of this, in the similitude of character and manners induced by 
people living much together. 

“An old man, who enters into this philosophy, is far from 
envying, or proving a check on the innocent pleasures of young 
people, and particularly of his own children. On the contrary, 
he attends with delight to the gradual opening of the imagina- 
tion, and the dawn of reason ; he enters, by a secret sort of 
sympathy, into their guiltless joys, that revive in his memory the 
tender images of his youth, which, as Mr Addison observes, by 
length of time, have contracted a softness inexpressibly agreea- 
ble ; and thus the evening of life is protracted to a happy, hon- 
orable and unenvied old age.” 

Nor is familiar intercourse with the young much less condu- 
cive to the health and happiness of persons in middle age. It 
is recommended, therefore, to every young wife, to interest her- 
self as much as may be, in the amusements, employments and 
conversation of children. Or, if she is naturally inclined to do 
so, she will do well to preserve assiduously the habit. 

I have been surprised at the difference of mankind, in regard 
to the point in question. Some very excellent people never ap- 
pear to have the least possible sympathy with infancy and child- 
hood. Indeed, children seldom approach them in a free, famil- 
jar manner; or if they do, they seem to discover, as if by in- 
stinet, their disposition, and soon make their retreat. 

It is a most unfortunate circumstance, that fashion, and cus- 
tom, and business, have fixed such a great gulf between chil- 
dren and adults, and especially between children and the aged. 
Children live in the future, and naturally—I had almost said in- 
stinctively—delight in hearing the conversation of those who are 
older. And yet the latter, who live in the past, and delight as 
much in relating what they have seen and heard, as children do 
in hearing it, seem, for the most part, to stand aloof from them, 
and even.to bury this fund of instruction in the grave of their 
decaying faculties. Why is this gulf of separation kept up, to 
the great loss of all parties and of the world? Let us be grate- 
ful to Heaven that attempts are beginning to be made to pass 
it, the results of which cannot be otherwise than successful and 
happy. 

The love of juvenile character which I recommend is greatly 
conducive to intellectual improvement. Those who associate 
much with children, seem to make far greater mental progress, 
15 * 
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than persons in other circumstances. ‘ Teaching we learn, and 
giving we retain ;” and it is scarcely possible to be much with 
the young, without falling into the habit of instructing them,— 
And this habit of hearing and answering infantile and juvenile 
questions, is highly favorable to the development of our own 
minds. It is so when all we do for them is in the way of story 
telling. The single habit of telling stories to the young—espe- 
cially of striving to excel in it—with a view to gain their atten- 
tion, and please and interest them, is of great value. 

This disposition conduces greatly, in a young wife, to her 
own happiness. ‘The young instinctively love, and ultimately 
respect those who sympathize with and love them—those to whom 
they can go when they please, with all the freedom and frank- 
ness with which they approach their playmates. And as they 
grow up into the world, their respect for such elder friends con- 
tinues and increases. But is it not a source of happiness to an 
individual, to find herself surrounded by a rising generation who 
all esteem and love her ? 

Must not this state of things also greatly interest and con- 
tribute to the happiness of the husband? Can he see the com- 
panion of his choice gaining in vigor and elasticity of body and 
mind, and securing the love and confidence of those around her, 
without being himself made happier? Nay, more ; what hus- 
band is there in the world, who is one degree above the brute, 
who will not love, better than before, the wife who sympathizes 
with and loves children ? 

In short, [ regard the love of childhood—simple, artless and 
pure as childhood in itself is—to be an important element of 
christian character. I have heard of—ay, I have known—per- 
sons who disliked children, some of whom were, in other re- 
spects, excellent men and women. But such a trait is certainly 
a great drawback upon human excellence. I will not say that 
they who hate infancy and childhood cannot be christians ; but 
I may say that they cannot be, in this state of feeling, the per- 
fect men and women they desire to be, nor the perfect children 
of their Father in heaven which they ought to be. 

For do they not practically forget the affection—I was going 
to say the reverence—for the infantile nature, which was mani- 
fested by Him who said, “‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven ?”’ 
Do they not forget, or at least overlook the fact, that our Lord 
and Redeemer was a great lover of infancy, childhood, and 
youth? And though they are sometimes tempted to turn aside, 
almost with a sneer, when they see adults and even old people 
caressing the young, would they turn away with disgust at the 
sight of our common Lord with little infants in his arms, and 
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join with the crowd of his half followers and half disciples, to 
wonder at, if not to rebuke him ? 

Thus, whether we consider the health and longevity, the so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and religious improvement, and the pres- 
ent and future happiness of the young wife, or the happiness of 
him whom she loves and esteems as she does herself, it is her 
unquestionable interest to strive with all her power, to love and 
respect infancy and childhood. 

Let her, therefore, who is anxiously desirous of loving chil- 
dren, because she believes it would promote her own and the 
general happiness, commence a series of kind offices to those 
around her. Let her converse with them, answer their ques- 
tions, tell them stories, hear theirs, and manifest an interest in 
their happiness. Let not this interest in their welfare be assum- 
ed—artificial—but sincere. Children will soon discover and 
detest the hypocrite. They love simplicity, they love sympathy, 
they return love for love ; but they do not so readily return love 
for mere pretence—for hypocrisy.’ 





REVIEW OF BURNHAM'S ARITHMETIC. 


A new system of Arithmetic on the Cancelling plan: embracing 
the Rules of Three, single and double, direct and inverse ; 
Barter ; Loss and Gain; Reduction, Multiplication and Di- 
vision of Fractions; Exchange of Currencies; Interest and 
all proportional questions ; in one rule applicable to‘the whole. 
The process greatly simplified and abridged. By Charles G. 
Burnham, A. M. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1837. 
12mo. pp. 256. 


A siicat comparison of the elementary treatises upon Arith- 
metic now in use, with those found in our schools twenty or 
thirty years since, will be sufficient to convince the most incred- 
ulous, that, in this department, no less than in others, important 
improvements have been introduced during this period. Some 
of these improvements were a natural consequence of the gen- 
eral introduction of Federal Money—a measure which would 
have been incomparably more important, could our table of 
weights, time, mensuration, &c., have been likewise reduced to 
a decimal ratio. Other improvements have resulted from the 
introduction of Analysis, and from the judicious connection of 
this w th the old Synthetical method. 

The system now before us rests its claim to special attention 
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upon a more general use of the process of cancelling, than is 
found in other treatises of a similar kind. Neither the principle 
itself, nor its application is new ; but no previous writer, so far 
as we know, has made the subject equally prominent. 

This method is founded upon the principle, that a dividend 
and a divisor may both be divided by the same number, and 
their quotients used instead of the original numbers. It is of 
course applicable to all those classes of operations in which mul- 
tiplication and division are combined ; and especially to al] ques- 
tions which are resolvable into a proportion. In these the re- 
sult is often truly surprising. 

The general mode of application is briefly this: Whatever 
quantity is to be so used as to increase the final result, is placed 
upon the right of a perpendicular line, and those quantities 
which tend to diminish that result, are placed upon the left.— 
When thus arranged, equal numbers appearing upon each side 
of the line are cancelled, and the quotients of quantities upon 
each side admitting of division by the same number, are substi- 
tuted for the numbers divided. When no further reduction can 
be made, the answer will be found by making the product of 
the numbers on the right a dividend, and of those in the left a 
divisor. The following question may serve as an illustration of 
the mode of operation in the Rule of Three. 

If 7 chaldrons cost 85 1-3 guineas, what will | pint cost in 
pence ? 

By the common rules, 85 1-3 is made the third term of a pro- 
portion, 1 the second, and 7 the first. The first and second 
are then reduced to the same denomination, and the third to the 
denomination required in the answer; after which the second 
and third are multiplied together, and their product divided by 
the first. 

By dividing commensurable quantities, the process is greatly 
simplified. ‘The second and third terms are placed upon the 
right of the line, and the first term upon the left. As the third 
term is a mixed number, 85 1-3, it is reduced to an improper 
fraction, 73° ; and since the numerator serves to increase the fi- 
nal result, and the denominator to diminish it; the former only 
is placed upon the right, and the latter upon the left. Instead 
of actually reducing the first and third terms, the proper multi- 
pliers are merely written under them. When thus arranged, 
they are reduced as follows: As the product of 3 and 4 upon. 
the left, are equal to 12 upon the right, these numbers are can- 
celled ; and so also, for the same reason are 7 and 4 upon the 
left, and 28 upon the right. The remaining numbers 8, 8, and 
2, upon the left are successively removed by repeated divisions 
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of 256 upon the right, until 2 alone remains upon the right, 
which is the answer in pence. 

This is undoubtedly a favorable specimen of the method, as 
in many cases little or no advantage can be derived from it, on 
account of the numbers being principally or wholly prime to each 
other. Still it is manifest, that the principle is capable of being 
very extensively applied, especially in mercantile business. 

Mr Burnham is evidently master of his subject, but his work 
bears evidence of haste, and its principles frequently demand a 
fuller explanation. Even the doctrine of cancelling is not fully 
developed, and will require additional explanations from the 
teacher. The examples throughout the work appear to be well 
selected, and we were glad to see the answers subjoined to the 
questions. ‘There seems to us no valid objection to this, but if 
a key is to be published, it seems to us better to print it in small 
type, and bind it up with the arithmetic. 

In perusing this volume, we noticed a few things which ap- 
peared to us susceptible of improvement ; but have room to men- 
tion only one or two. 

After explaining the general nature of Fractions, our author 
first treats of Decimals. ‘This method is liable to the objection, 
that certain operations in decimals, as for instance, the rule for 
placing the decimal point in multiplication and division, cannot 
be demonstrated without a knowledge of vulgar fractions. 


In treating of the Rule of Three, the author has revived the 
old distinction of Direct and Inverse proportion—a distinction 
both true and important, but tending, we believe, when intro- 
duced into elementary works to produce no little confusion in 
the mind of the student, with no adequate advantage. 

The value of a dollar in the currency of North Carolina should 
have been stated at 105, and not, as in New York, at 85. 





WHAT IS A USEFUL EDUCATION? 
(From the Albany “*Cultivator.’’) 


We have, to be sure, colleges and academies in abundance, 
more than can be well supported, or than can be made econom- 
ical and useful. But these are in a measure consecrated to the 
learned professions—to the privileged few—for they are privi- 
leged, inasmuch as they are the exclusive recipients of public 
bounty in the higher branches of learning. Few of the youth 
sho enter their halls, ever seek for a livelihood in the laboring 
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arts. They learn to look upon labor, as servile and demeaning, 
and to seek their level in what they consider the higher classes. 
of society. 

They do not go to these schools to learn to work, or to learn 
to live by work, in the common meaning of these terms ; but 
to learn to live without work—above work. ‘They are virtually 
withdrawn from the producing classes. ‘These young aspirants 
flock to the learned professions, and the genteel employments, 
as the avenues to honors and to office ; and notwithstanding that 
labor is taxed heavily, in one way or another, to supply their 
real or imaginary wants, yet the genteel professions have become 
so overstocked, and the threshold of power so thronged with 
supplicants, that hundreds and thousands are thrown back, as 
parasites, upon society, exhibiting the melancholy spectacle of 
men, born to be useful, but unable, or unwilling, from the bias 
of wrong education, to become so. 

Had these men been taught to look upon labor, as it truly is, 
a necessary, healthful, independent and honorable employment. 
and been instructed in its principles and tts practice, while young, 
they would have cherished its interests, respected its virtues, and 
cheerfully shared its toils and its pleasures. We seek not, by 
these remarks, to pull down that which is, but to build up that 
which is not. It is not that we love a part less, but the whole 
more. We would raise the standard of labor, without depress- 
ing that of literature. 

We have common schools too, munificently endowed, where 
all may acquire the rudiments of knowledge, but the rudiments 
only. They teach nothing of the sciences which are necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the arts—and give no instruc- 
tions in the best models of practice. They neither teach the boy 
how to provide for himself, nor fit him for extensive usefulness. 
They lay the foundation, but they dolittle to build upand beau- 
tify the temple. 

Why is it, that six or seven thousand youths, which is about 
the number in our colleges and academies, should receive gra- 
tuities from the public treasury, till the aggregate exceeds three 
millions of dollars, to enable them to live without work, while 
half a million of other youth, with like capacities and like claims, 
destined to labor, and to augment the resources, the wealth and 
the happiness of their country, are denied a miserable pittance, 
in the higher branches of knowledge, te qualify them for their 
more important duties in society? Is not knowledge as bene- 
ficial to the arts of labor, as it is to the learned professions ? 

We should take care to have good farmersand good mechan- 
ics, as well as good lawyers and good doctors. We want, not 
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only good subjects, but intelligent freemen—high-minded, inde- 
pendent freemen, ‘who know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain them.’ We wish to keep the fountains pure, that the 
stream of power may not becomedefiled. We wish to base our 
political and social fabric upon a rock, steadfast and sure—upon 
the intelligence, industry and moral rectitude of the great work - 
ing community. When this class shall cease to exert a health- 
ful and a controlling influence in political affairs, our boasted 
freedom will be at an end. 





DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We have never been quite satisfied with the selections of bocks 
for district school libraries, which were published some time ago 
in the Common School Assistant ; and which we suppose have 
been, toa considerable extent, adopted in the State of N. York. 
We have wished for something better. The American Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has made promises, at 
least indirectly, as we stated in a former number ; but the pres- 
sure of the times, or something else, has not permitted the So- 
ciety as yet to fulfil them. 

In the meantime, another selection has been made, which, 
though it does not by any means meet our wishes, comes 
nearer our views of the real wants of the community, than any- 
thing which has yet been presented. We allude to a selection 
of one hundred and twentyone, from the four or five hundred 
volumes published by the American Sunday School Union.— 
They are generally entertaining and instructive biographies ; his- 
tories of the manners and customs, rites and ceremonies, of va- 
rious countries and nations ; and stories illustrating the great 
principles of social and personal duty, such as truth, forgiveness, 
temperance, humanity, honesty, obedience to parents, &c. They 
are simple in style, adapted in manner and matter to the circum- 
stances of school children, and most salutary in their influence 
on the order, prosperity, and morals of society. 

The libraries are done up in uniform binding—each volume 
numbered to correspond with its number on the catalogue ; and 
the lettering to be according to order,—C. S. L., for common 
school library, or P. S. L., for public school library, or C. L., 
for children’s library, &c. They are put up in a plain case, 
with a lock and key, and all necessary hangings and fastenings. 
Upon the door the words Scnoot Lrsrary are painted, which 
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may be altered to suit circumstances. On the inside of the door 
is pasted a catalogue sheet of the library, and fifty catalogues 
are furnished besides, in which the design and contents of each 
volume are concisely described. These are for the use of teach- 
ers and pupils. The case is put in a box, and so packed as to 
be safely transportable to any part of the country, and the whole 
together is sold for THirTYTHREX DOLLARS. When it reaches 
its destination, the case is removed from the outer box, and is 
all ready to suspend in the school-room arranged for immediate 
use. 

Now here is a cheap library carefully selected, by judicious 
men, and instead of existing only in imagination, is ready for 
delivery. It cannot be called sectarian ; since every volume 
meets the approbation of men of various sects. Among the 
officers of the American Sunday School Union, are Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Lu- 
therans, and we believe of several other denominations.— 
Nor can it well be objected that these books are already scatter- 
ed through the community by means of our Sunday Schools, 
since not more than one third of our children and youth attend 
these schools, and not more than one third of that third have 
access to the books of the ‘Union ;’ and these,even only once or 
twice a month ; so that unless 5000 books scattered over the 
whole country among at least 2,500,000 children afford a sup- 
ply, such an objection can have but little weight. And as to 
any competition with the American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, we think, on the contrary, that it will be the 
best possible means of preparing the way for the volumes which 
that Society proposes to issue. 

We had almost forgotten to say that the plan meets the en- 
tire approbation of good and intelligent men of various parties 
and sects, in various parts of the country,among whom are Bishop 
Mc llvaine of Ohio, Gov. Vroom of New Jersey, Chancellor Wal- 
worth of New York, Judge Daggett of Connecticut, Hon. Hen- 
ry Potter of North Carolina, Hon. Francis S. Key, D. C., and 
Pres. Olin of Randolph-Macon College. 
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Intelligence from Ohio. 


MISCELLANY. 


Procress or Epucation arp Instruction. 

Art no period since our connection with the editorial department of 
the Annals of Education, has there been so much to cheer and encour- 
age us, as at the present time. This we deem the more remarkable from 
the fact that there is such a wide spread embarrassment in business. If 
there is any connection between these two things as cause and effect— 
if the derangement of business is turning the public mind to something 
more useful, more elevating, and more productive of true happiness, in- 
dividual and national, and if the proper education of the rising genera- 
tion in the family and in the school, and elsewhere, is becoming, much 
more than it ever has been, the order of the day, we shall scarcely re- 
gret that the embarrassment exists. It may indeed affect the existence 
of this journal. It may even sink it, after a year or two more of hard 
struggling with a load of expense which delinquent subscribers ought 
long ago to have paid; butif thus it must be,why let it go down. 
If the public mind is but awakened and rightly directed, our object is 
accomplished. We are fully satisfied, if the good is but done ; and by 
no means tenacious of particular ways and means of doing it. 

Among the important documents connected with the subject of educa- 
tion and instruction,which have arrested our attention since the opening 
of the present year, in addition to those which we have already noticed, 
are the following.—Many others of minor importance have also, from 
time to time, been received. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM OHIO. 


Vocal Music.—We have received a Report on Vocal Music, read at 
the last Annual meeting of the Western College of Teachers, by T. B. 
Mason, Professor in the Eclectic Academy of Music, and Professor of 
Music in Cincinnati College. The writer of this Report zealously la- 
bors to prove, 1, that all mankind possess the constitutional endowments 
requisite for the study of vocal music ; 2, that vocal music must be in- 
corporated into our systems of common school education ; and 3d, that 
appropriate means ought to be speedily devised for the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object. 

Education Meeting.—The Convention of Teachers and other friends 
of education at Columbus, was well attended, and lasted four days, as 
we mentioned in our last number. Rev. Calvin E. Stowe read his 
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182 Meeting at Columbus. 


Report on Education in Europe. Mr William Slocomb, of Marietta, 
gave a lecture on the defects of common school education, and the 
appropriate remedies ; Mr H. N. Hubbell, Principal of the Ohio Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and Dr John Hoge, gave each a lecture on the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb ; and Dr Macauley, of Columbus, one 
on the Parochial system of Scotland. 

Besides many other interesting subjects which came before the con- 
vention, the following resolutions were adopted, and most of them freely 
discussed, 


1. That teachers of every grade must be educated, honored and re- 
warded, before our schools can be placed on that high ground which the 
cause of education in our republic justly demands. 

2. That the practice of having a large number of children crowded to- 
gether, under the charge of a single teacher, is a serious hindrance to 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the pupils. 

$. That, in the opinion of this Convention, corporal punishment is too 
often and injudiciously used in school government ; and that it should 
not be resorted to, till after all reasonable, moral means of government 
have been found inefficient. 

4, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the law, passed at the last 
session of our Legislature, providing for the appointment of a superin- 
tendent of common schools, will be productive of the most beneficial re- 
sults, and that the labors of the superintendent have already greatly in- 
creased the public interest on the subject, and advanced the cause of the 
public schools. 

5. That, in the opinion of this body, all the schools in each of our 
cities and towns, should be under the immediate control of one effi- 
cient Board of Managers. 

6. That females who devote themselves to the cause of education, 
occupy one of the most important and appropriate stations for them to 
occupy, and that in this capacity they may exert an influence as lasting 
and salutary as the statesman or philanthropist. 

7. That this Convention cordially approve of the formation of Ly- 
ceums and Mechanics’ Institutes, for aiding in the work of mental cul- 
tivation—the great object in which we all have a deep and vital interest. 

8. That a committee be appointed to report on the importance of the 
erection, the best mode of internal construction, and the furniture of 
school houses. 

9. That the diversity and frequent change of class books in schools is 
a serious evil, and ought, as far as possible, to be avoided; that a change 
of books without very decided reasons to induce the change, is injurious 
to the school ; that frequent and hasty recommendations of books, by 
men of influence, tend greatly to increase the evils complained of, and 
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Education in Michigan. 183 


that they be respectfully requested to be more cautious in giving recom- 
mendations without a decided conviction of superior merit,and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to report at our next meeting, on the effects of the 
great diversity of school books in our State. 

10. That we view with high interest, the onward move of the com- 
munity at large in the cause of education. 

Conscientious Booksellers.—The Common School Advocate, of Cin- 
cinnati, after extracting an article from this work in which we had com- 
plained of a want of conscientiousness in authors and booksellers, states , 
that Truman & Smith, of that city, have published, during the last two 
years, above 500,000 volumes—mostly juvenile and school books-—every 
one of which is of an excellent moral tendency. If this is so, they de- 
serve at least the approbation of their consciences, if not the thanks of 
their country. 

Granville Female Academy.—A catalogue of the Granville Female 
Seminary, shows the Institution to have had during the last winter term 
1$2 students, and during the summer term 82. Hayward’s Physiology, 
as we are glad to learn, is studied ; also vocal music and the Bible.— 
Eightytwo young ladies board with the teachers, constituting one great 
family ; and a part of them dispense with tea, coffee, and other super- 
fluities. They also combine domestic labor with their studies. Con- 
nected with the academy is a preparatory school of 77 pupils. 

The Blind.—It is said that the Legislature of Ohio has authorized the 
establishment of an institution for the instruction of the Blind, at Co- 
lumbus. Until the suitable buildings are completed, the pupils will be 
comfortably boarded in a rented dwelling, under the charge of a careful 
steward and matron. 


Micuiean. 


Superintendent’s Reports.—T hese, for 1837 and 1838, have been re- 
ceived. Mr John D. Pierce is the Superintendent. The documents, 
especially that for the present year, are replete with information. The 
items of the tables embrace the number of school districts in each town- 
ship in the State, which is at present only about 800 ; the number which 
have made reports to the proper authority is still less, only $83; the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 5 and 17, in each district reported, 
13,702; the number in attendance under 5 and over 17, 1,272; the whole 
number in attendance, 7,118; the length of time a school is kept in each 
district by a qualified teacher, about 4 1-2 months ; the money received 
by each district from the School Inspectors; the amount received for 
the use of the district library, &c. It must be obvious, however, from 
a single glance at these items, and a comparison with the whole popu- 
lation, that they are very imperfect—QOne interesting item we have 
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184 Female Education in Illinois. 


however, omitted to mention, which is the raising and appropriating of 
some $13,000 or $14,000, for the building and repairing of school hou- 
ses during the year. 

For the information of those who are not familiar with the common 
school system of Michigan, it may be proper to present the following 
brief statement, derived from the Superintendent’s Report for 1838. 

The last article of the constitution of the State, besides making pro- 
vision for a Superintendent of Public Instruction, and making provision 
for a school fund, from the sale of public lands, makes it the duty of the 
Legislature to provide a system for the organization of common schools; 
and allows the withholding from any district that does not keep up a 
school at least three months in each year, its equal proportion of the in- 
terest of the public funds, and enjoins it upon the Legislature to provide 
for the establishment of libraries, one at least in each township ; and 
appropriates the proceeds of ail fines for any breach of the penal laws, 
and all moneys paid for exemption from military duty, to the support of 
said libraries whenever established. 

A law subsequently passed, under this article, requires of the superin- 
tendent an inventory of all the lands and property reserved to the State 
for the purposes of education: requires bis views to be given in writing, 
relative to the further disposition of said property; makes it his duty to 
prepare a system for common schools, and a plan for a university and 
its branches; to require of all officers who have charge of school lands, 
a statement of their condition, location and value ; to require of school 
directors, reports of the state of their respective districts; to embody said 
reports, and transmit the same to the Legislature; it authorizes the su- 
perintendent to hold correspondence with members of literary institu- 
tions; to take charge of those lands reserved for education, where no 
officers have been appointed for the purpose, and preserve them from 
waste; to receive the proceeds of certain fines in the several counties, 
and retain them, subject to the direction of the legislature; requires him 
to give bonds to pay over, on demand, all moneys received by virtue of 
his office; fixes the amount of his salary and terms of payment, and for- 
bids his holding any other office, or attending to the business of any oth- 
er profession. 

New Paper—A small monthly journal of public instruction is to be 
issued at Detroit, at 75 cts. a month, Its object is the elevation of com- 
mon schools. 


ILuinots. 

Female Education.—The Fourth Annual Report of the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation for educating females in Illinois, states that 44 individuals have 
received aid from the association during the past year, and that there is 
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reason for believing that these efforts are doing great good. The So- 
ciety, notwithstanding its efforts, takes care to have a balance of $400 
or $500 in its treasury; which in these times of embarrasment is sound 
policy. Connected with the Report, is an Address at the last annual 
meeting of the Society, at Jacksonville, by Prof. Post. We perceive 
that Prof. P., in sketching the outlines of what would constitute a good 
female education, has insisted that every female should be made ac- 
quainted with mental philosophy, physiology and hygiene; and the sim- 
ple principles of chemistry and medicine. 


Kentucky. 


From this State we have heard nothing, except that the Legislature 
has recently passed a law establishing a system of Education throughout 
the State; a few words of encouragement in the columns of the West- 
ern Messenger, published at Louisville and a few words in regard to 
the interest taken by Gov. Clark, in this great subject. 


TENNESSEE. 


Legislative Proceedings.—The State of Tennessee, as if sensible of 
its great resources, is at last awaking. From the report of a commif- 
tee of the legislature as published in a Newark paper, we learn that the 
School Fund amounts to upwards of $1,000,000; and it is now proposed 
to add to it the portion of the surplus revenue received, which would 
swell the amount nearly to $2,500,000. Of the proceeds of this sum, 
the committee propose to appropriate $100,000 annually, to common 
schools, upon the plan which has succeeded so well elsewhere, of a part- 
nership between State munificence and individual enterprise and liber- 
ality. The adoption of the New York system is earnestly recommended. 
The remainder of the income of the fund it is proposed to appropriate 
to the colleges and academies, with some reference to the education of 
teachers. There are $ colleges, 70 academies, and about 1000 common 
schools in the State. 


Literary Institute at Nashville—We have also received the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Literary Institute and Association of Professional Tea- 
chers,’ held at Nashville, on the 27th and 28th of December last. This 
Association it seems had been formed on the 4th of November. Rev. 
Philip Lindsley, D. D. of Nashville is the President, and Rev. G. Wel- 
ler, D. D., its Corresponding Secretary. An Address was delivered by 
Rev. Dr Weller, ‘ On the Advantages, to teachers, of Organization ;’— 
and one from Mr Henry Moore, ‘On the Reciprocal duties of Parents 
and Teachers;’ in addition to which there were some valuable discus- 
sions. Much of the effort of the meeting was, however, expended in 
preparing for a larger meeting of the Association at Nashville, on the 
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186 Education in Pennsylvania. 


4th of October next; at which reports are expected on the following im- 
portant subjects—committees having been assigned for that purpose. 


1, A system of Education for Tennessee. 2. Financial plans for the 
support of schools. $8. School Houses, Furniture and Apparatus. 4. 
The study of Latin and Greek Prosody. 5. Text Books and prepara- 
tion for Colleges. 6. Pronunciation of Latin and Greek Languages.— 
7. Educational Statistics. 8. History of Legislative action in Tennes- 
see on Education. 9. Increased attention to moral and religious instruc- 
tioninschools. 10. Normal Schools. 11. Study of music in schools. 

It was also resolved—and we have nowhere seen evidence of more 
practical wisdom in relation to these meetings for the promotion of ed- 
ucation than in this measure,—‘ That each member of the Institute be re- 
quested to give a concise history of his school at the next annual meet- 
ing, so far as relates to the mode of instruction and government.’ The 
Institute, though it had not yet been formed two months, numbered for- 
tyfive efficient inembers—of course we cannot expect less than forty- 
five of these invaluable histories of schools. When we read this part 
of their proceedings, we blushed for the ‘American Institute of Instruc- 
tion,’ which has now been in operation eight years without having for 
once adopted so practical a measure, although it has been sometimes 
feebly attempted. 


ALABAMA. 


From this great State, we have had nothing recent, except a cata- 
logue of the officers and students of the university of Alabama for the 
year 1837, and the valedictory address of President Woods.—The aver- 
age yearly number of students in that Institution, for the last seven years, 
has been about 110, 


Tae Varuey or THe Mississippi, IN GENERAL. 


This valley, twelve years ago, did not contain—so we are informed— 
any female seminary, deserving the name of a seminary; noris it known 
that any one now in operation has been in existence over nine years.— 
Yet in the year 1836, sixteen female seminaries were in successful op- 
eration in the whole valley, and preparations were making for the estab- 
lishment of eight more. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Besides the inaugural address of Prof. Cunningham, mentioned in 
our last, we have had nothing recent from Pennsylvania, except a dis- 
course on the Formation and Development of American Mind, delivered 
before the Literary Societies of Lafayette College, at Easton, September 
20, by Robert J. Breckinridge, A. M.; several communications from 
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Common Schools in New York. 187 


Mr Josiah Holbrook; and the articles on Education which have appear- 
ed, from time to time, in the papers, especially the ‘Sunday School 
Journal,’ and the ‘ Episcopal Recorder.’ We are glad to see these 
papers laboring to keep alive the subject of education in thet great State, 
and hope their example will be followed by many others. 

American Sunday School Union.—From Philadelphia, we learn that 
$3 new works were issued by the American Sunday School Union, du- 
ring the past year; 22 of which were original. The whole number of 
volumes printed in this year, was 890,662, besides infant school lessons, 
pamphlets, journals, &c., 84,600, making about 62,000,000 pages. The 
publications disposed of by the Society in the course of the year, amount” 
ed to no less than $75,456 71. The publications distributed gratuitously 
to the poor, amounted to $3,455 71. New schools established over 500. 

Children in Factories.—The Select Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature on this subject, have reported a bill entitled “ An Act for 
the preservation of the health and morals of children employed in man- 
ufactories.”” ‘The bill provides that children who are not able to read 
and write, shall be sent to school three months in each and every year, 
while they are employed in factories; that no child of a less age than ten 
years shall be employed in a factory, and that none under sixteen years 
of age shall labor more than ten hours per day. Penalties are imposed 
on parents and guardians, and also on employers, for any evasion or vi- 
olation of the law. 

Drawing Cards.—Mr Josiah Holbrook has prepared for families and 
elementary schools, a series of Daawine Carns, which are at this mo- 
ment exciting considerable attention in Philadelphia and elsewhere.— 
They are published by W. Marshall & Co. We have not seen them, 
but they are highly recommended by teachers and other friends of edu- 
cation. Mr Alden, Principal of the Young Ladies High School in Phil- 
adelphia, thus says of them: These contain thirtysix finely executed 
drawings in outline, consisting of geometrical lines and figures, the more 
common implements of the trades, household utensils, animals, &c. &c. 
These cards are neatly put up in boxes,with a description, in few words, 
of their object and utility. By permitting children, both at school and 
at home, to make drawings and written descriptions of these and nu- 
merous other objects in nature and art, their feelings are interested; 
their hands, eyes and intellects improved, and their minds constantly 
stored with new ideas. They are thus protected from ignorance and 
vice, and prepared for respectability and usefulness, 


New Yore. 


Superintendent’s Report.—From the State of New York, we have, 
1. The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools.— 














188 $$ Report on the Use of the Bible in Schools. 


This, as usual, is an interesting document; but we find, on recurring to 
our February number, that many of its leading statistical items were 
there inserted.—We find, however, one important item of information in 
this Report, which we have not seen in the Reports of previous years. 
We allude to an article entitled ‘ Extracts from the Reports of Acade- 
mies relative to Teachers’ Departments.’ The following is a very brief 
summary of these reports for 1837. 

The first column shows the whole number of pupils at the time of the 
report ; and the second, the whole number instructed during the year 
1837. 


Montgomery Academy, . ; 12 ; : 12 
Kinderhook do. . ‘ oS 7a 
Fairfield do. ‘ . 16 ° ‘ 16 
St. Lawrence do. ; é 96 ’ F 96 
Washington do. ‘ ° 28 ‘ . - 
Oxford do. ‘ take, ead cae : 35 
Canandaigua do. ° ; sé lt ° 36 
Middlebury do. : ; 34 ‘ ° $4 

Total, 265 284 


School Libraries.—From Rev. Wm. P. Page, we have received, what 
seems to us to be a revised edition of his letter to the Hon. Willard H. 
Smith, President of the Livingston County Education Society, on ‘Com- 
mon Schools; the necessity of their improvement, and School Libraries,’ 
the first edition of which has already been made the basis of an 
article on school libraries in our last volume. The pamphlet of Mr 
Page is extended, in this edition, to $2 pages; and is in other respects 
very much improved. It is interesting and valuable. 

Barnard’s Report.—An application was made, during the late sitting 
of the New York Legislature, by Wm. G. Griffin and others, praying for 
the enactment a law prohibiting the practice of praying, singing, reading 
the Bible, and other religious exercises in such schools academies and 
seminaries of education, as receive aid from the public treasury. Mr 
Barnard, Chairman of a Committee on the subject, reported against it; 
and the report was sustained by a majority of 121to 1. The report of 
Mr Barnard is a most masterly defence of the customs, in school, which 
it was the object of the petitioners to remove or destroy; and for the sake 
of many honest individuals—some of whom are not opposed to religion 
itself—we wish we had room for it in our journal; nor are we sure that 
we shall not, ere long, find room for at least a part of it. 

The Knickerbocker.—This popular periodical is contributing its mite 
to the cause of Education. The number for January contains a ‘ Cry 
and prayer against imprisoning small children,’ by W. H. Simmons, Esq, 
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Teachers’ Seminary in Maine. 189 


which has some good thoughts on physical education; and both this and 
the subsequent numbers contain many articles which bear with more 
or less force on the general subject of education. 

Anatomy and Physiology.—Several noble efforts have been made du- 
ring the last winter in New York, Albany, Troy and Brooklyn, to ren- 
der these important subjects accessible to the public. A course of pop- 
ular lectures on Anatomy has been given in New York, and several 
courses on Physiology; and a popular course on Anatomy in Troy, by 
Dr Armsby, has been very favorably received. It was attended by 138 
persons, many of whom were among the most distinguished of the citi- 
zens. 

Vocal Music in Schools.—This, in some paris of the State, is receiv- 
ing considerable attention. In Troy, they have received aid from Prof. 
Webb, of Boston. 


New Jersey. 


A State Convention on Education at Trenton, has recommended to 
the State Legislature to repeal the existing school law at once; and asa 
first step to something truly valuable, to prepare the people for a sound 
school system. In this view, they recommend the appointment of a 
Minister of Public Instruction, whose immediate business shall be to 
travel about the State, and address the people, in their assemblies on the 
subject of Common School Education. We believe these recommenda- 
tions of the Convention are sound and judicious. 


Marne. 


Gorham Academy and Teacher’s Seminary.—This consists of three 
departments, in addition to a department of Languages; called Primary, 
General, and the Higher and Teachers’ Department. To complete a 
fall course of studies in the Teachers’ Department requires three years. 
We learn from the catalogue of the Seminary, that the number of the 
students is yearly increasing, and that it is at present 149 males, and 
116 females; but how great a part of them are making preparations to 
become teachers, we are not told. The price of tuition in the teachers’ 
department is five dollars a term of eleven weeks; but the whole expen- 
ses of a young lady for a term, including board, room rent, washing, 
fuel, light and tuition, are only $25, or $100 a year. The course of in- 
struction and education appears—on paper at least—to be thorough.— 
There are six principal instructers, and three assistants. Prof. Pack- 
ard’s address, at the dedication of the Teachers’ Seminary last Septem- 
ber, is a masterly production, and richly deserves the attention of those 
into whose hands it may fall. He dwells largely on the necessity of 
an increased attention to physical education, as well as to moral and re- 
ligious culture. 











190 Movements in Georgia. 


New Hampsuire. 


Teachers’? Seminary at Plymouth.—The number of students reported 
as connected with this Seminary, is 200, of whom 110 are males, and 90 
females. Of these, about 60 are furnished with board in houses erected 
for the purpose, and under the eye of their instructers. A considerable 
number board in the family of Mr S. R. Hall, the Principal. The ut- 
most attention appears to be paid to their moral character, and to their 
health. A very extended course of Lectures on Teaching is given in the 
institution; and we learn, with great pleasure, from the catalogue, that 
one of the regular studies of the junior year, in both the male and fe- 
male departments, is human physiology. On this subject, courses of 
lectures, more or less extended, are aiso given. 


ConnNEcTICUT. 


Mrs Sigourney.—This gifted lady has become the author or compiler 
of a school book, which she calls ‘The Girl’s Reading Book.” It has 
243 pages, and is published by J. Orville Taylor, of New York. It con- 
sists of articles chiefly, as we suppose, from her own pen, written on 
various occasions, both in prose and poetry. We regard the work as 
adapted to the wants of the numerous class of persons for whom it is 
intended, and hope it may be widely circulated. 

American Lyceum.—The Eighth Anniversary of the American Lyce- 
um will be held at Hartford, on ‘Tuesday, the Ist of May next. 
Lyceums and other literary societies are invited by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mr Dwight, to send delegates ; and the friends of education, 
generally, are invited to attend. It is hoped and believed that the session 
will be one of great interest. Several valuable Essays, Lectures, and 
other contributions, have already been promised, and a number of im- 
portant questions are to be prepared for discussion. 

Ignorance and Crime.—Every year’s observation of facts verves to con- 
firm the doctrine that crime depends, in a greater or less degree, on ig- 
norance. We learn from the Report of the Prison Discipline Society, 
that of 57 criminals committed last year to the Connecticut State Prison, 
14 could neither read nor write, and 16 could read, but not write; which, 
together, would be more than one half the whole number. 


Groreia. 

The movements in Georgia, were adverted to in one of our late num- 
bers. According to the statements of the public papers, it would seem 
that a Common School system has been adopted by the Legislature of 
that State, by which five hundred thousand dollars, heretofore set apart 
as a Poor School and Academic fund, together with one third part of the 
surplus revenue, is constituted a fund to be devoted to the support of 
Common Schools. 
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Massacnuserts. 


Board of Education.—We have received the ‘ First Annual Report 
of the Board of Education,’ for this State, together with the First An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Board, the Hon. Horace Mann. It 
is a pamphlet of 75 octavo pages; and is a document of great value.— 
The abstract of the School Returns of the Commonwealth, made out, 
in part, by the same officer, has been mentioned in a former number. 

From the Report of Mr M., we learn that sometime during last sum- 
mer, he addressed to the school committee of every town in the Com- 
monwealth, a circular letter, embracing the following questions, though 
by no means excluding information on other topics. 

1. Is inconvenience or discomfort suffered from the construction or 
location of school houses in your town, and if so, in what manner ? 

2. Are the requisitions of law complied with in your town, in relation 
to the aggregate length of time in which schools are kept; the different 
kinds of schools kept, and the qualifications of the teachers employed ? 

8. Dees your town choose a school committee each year? Do they 
organize as a committee, and do they visit and examine the schools, as 
required by law ? 

4. Are school committee-men paid for their services? If so, how much? 

5. Are teachers employed for the public schools, without being exam- 
ined and approved, or before being examined and approved by the com- 
mittee ? 

6. Do parents, in general, exhibit any public interest in the character 
and progress of schools, by attending examinations or otherwise ? 

7. Do the school committee select the kind of books to be used in 
schools, or is it left to parents and teachers ? 

8. Do the school committee cause books to be furnished, at the ex- 
pense of the town, to such scholars as are destitute of those required ? 

9. Is there uniformity of books in the same school ? 

10. Is any apparatus used in your schools? If so, in how many, and 
of what kinds is it? 

11. Have any teachers been employed who practise school-keeping as 
aregular employment or profession? Ifany, how many? Are they 
male or female ? 

Answers to these questions have been received by Mr M. from more 
than half the towns in the State; which have been to him, a source of 
very valuable information. He has also met conventions of the friends 
of education in every County of the State, except Suffolk. In doing 
this, he travelled between five and six hundred miles, besides going to 
Dukes County and Nantucket, and has visited many schools, and per- 
sonally examined, or at least obtained specific information regarding 
the relative size, construction and condition of 800 school houses, with 
much general information concerning at least a thousand more. It is 
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on such a basis as this, and from such sources as this, added to an ex- 
tensive acquaintance throughout the State, that the report has been pre- 
pared. 

We hope to present the reader, at some future time, with an extract 
or two from this work. It is a precious document, and should be pre- 
served as such by all who receive it. 

Lectures on Education.—During the late session of the Legislature, 
the Board of Education had weekly lectures on the subject of education 
in the Representatives’ Hall, some of which were well attended. Lec- 
tures weregiven by Mr Mann, Mr James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Rev. 
Charles Brooks, of Hingham, and others. 

Schools of Boston.—Here, the ‘march’ of improvement, so far as 
the public schools are concerned, seems to be retrograde. For, to say 
nothing of the primary schools in addition to what was said in our last 
number, a strange course has been taken in relation to the grammar 
schools, Attempts to reform them, after having been partially suc- 
cessful, have at length failed altogether, and the enemies of improve- 
ment have obtained a temporary triumph. Their reign, however, is 
short. A reform in the whole public and primary school system of Bos- 
ton, is loudly demanded, and cannot much longer be resisted. The 
measures of today are not always to be counteracted by the men and 
measures of tomorrow, on the simple ground that they are an innova- 
tion on ancient usages, and have not been tested within the city of Boston. 

Teachers’ Seminary.—Ten thousani| dollars have been recently placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Board of Education in this State, 
to promote the cause of Popular Education, on condition that the State 
will contribute the same amount from their unappropriated funds, and 
that the two sums, thus united, shall be applied under the direction of 
the Board of Education ‘ in qualifying teachers for our common schools.’ 
The subject has been brought before the Legislature, and referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

State Lunatic Hospital.—The fifth annual report of the Trustees of 
this Institution, including, as it does, the report of Dr. Woodward, is an 
interestiag document, and affords not a few valuable hints to the friends 
of physical education. Dr W. represents masturbation as a great and 
increasing cause of an insanity, which is almost incurable; and adds that 
‘no effectual means can be adopted to prevent the devastation of mind 
and body, and the debasement of moral principle from this cause, till 
the whole subject is well understood and properly appreciated by pa- 
rents and teachers, as well as by the young themselves.’ Let those who 
sneer atsuch works as the ‘ Moral Reformer,’ the ‘ Library of Health,’ 
and the ‘Lecture to Young Men on Chastity,’ consider what Dr. 
W. here says, and awake to the study of physiology and the laws of 
health. 





